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ADVERTISING PAYS. 
if You Use a Proper Medium, — 


Our advertisement in Tux JOURNAL during January, 1882, brought us over 200 answers, and has been 
worth hundreds of dollars to us; because it brought to notice what progressive teachers want, and what, 
without an exception, received the highest praise. We publish 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR, 


a handsome, national, vigorous, thoughtful, monthly magazine. You ought to see a copy. While we do not 
send samples, unless so requested, we would like to receive such a request from every reader of this journal 
who is ready to give his or her patronage and influence if it is merited. We invite inspection and criticism. 
ADDRESS, 

L. W. APPLEGATE, Lockport, III. 


TUITION OF TEACHERS 


AND OF 
Candidates tor Harvard and the English Universities, 
DURING THE VACATION, 


BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 
Ds. HUMPHREYS will read with a few private pupils during the Summer Vacation, from July 18th, 


* ne phe out present classes of HARVARD there are some members of good rank who were prepared by 
. Humphreys. 

In the last five years four candidates for HARVARD have been entirely prepared in GREEK in one year, 

Two candidates rejected last July have, after reading very diligently with him dur the vacation, been 
admitted at the late September examination, making the total number of Harvard E prepared by 
him one hundred and twenty-seven. 

The next YEARLY SESSION will commence Sept. 28, 1882, when three — of either sex can, on 
thoroughly satisfactory evidence character, manners, and disposition, received into his family, 
three ethers into the house of his chief assistant. 

Application to be made for the Vacation before June 25th, and for the Yearly Course before September 
to k. K HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass, — 


JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


Les Récréations Philologiques,” par L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL. D., auteur des “ Causeries avec mes 
Eléves,”’ etc., paraitront le ler et le 15 de chaque mois, à partir du ler février. Chaque numéro tiendra une 
traduction du“ Vicar of Wakefield,” une autre de“ The Lady of Lyons” ; des études sur la grammaire et sur 
les idiotismes ; une étude sur le“ De Bello Gallico”’ de César, et une — r avec les bonnes. Le prix 
de l’abonnement, $2.00 par an, $1.00 pour six mois, doit étre envoyé au 74 West 35th Street, Rew 
York. Un numéro sera envoyé gratis aux personnes qui le demanderont. 


372.4 


35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A ir du 15 mars les “ Récréations ament 16 page et une couverture. Le programme du Co des 
langues session) ac compagnera le numéro du ler Avril. 


The True Key to Ancient Cosmology and Mythical Geography. 
By WILLIAM F. WARREN, President of Boston University. 
This little book announces and illustrates what is believed to be 


One of the most distinguished pro, of Comparative Philology, in Oaford, 


Out 
To-day. 


one of the most startling discoveries of modern times. It claims that 
the current teaching of Buropean and American scholars touching the 
world of Homer is fundamentally wrong; that the earth of Homer isa 
sphere; and that the Egyptians, Akkadians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 


Phoenicians, Hebrews, Greeks, Iranians, Indo-Aryans, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, in fine, all the most ancient historic peoples, possessed in their 
earliest traceable periods a cosmology essentially identical, and one 
of a far more advanced type than has been attributed to them. 

The remarkable light which the work throws upon the Odyssey 
renders it indispensable to every student of that poem. 


SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 


fessors 
Eng., after reading a preliminary sketch, wrote to the author as fo 


lows: 


“ Provisionally, I may say that your view seems to me eminently reasonable and likely 
to clear up several difficulties. Certainly it throws light on the voyage of Odysseus, 


1 on the visit to Hades. 
of great value to students of the past. 


W. D. WHITNEY, LL.D., Prof. of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, Yale Coll. 1 
have looked with some care through your 
exposition of 7 view respecting the ancient 
conceptions of the cosmos, and find it very in- 
genious and suggestive, and worthy of careful 
comparison with the expressions of ancient 
authors on the subject.“ 


25 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


more 
1 look forward to the appearance of your book, which will 


DR. CHARLES R. LANMAN, . of Sanskrit 
in Harvard Univ. : “ The Key I have read once 
more, and think it is very simple, ingenious, 
and —1— for the explanation of a 
variety of heretofore perplexing allusions.” 


HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., LL. D., ex-Chancel- 
lor * Univ. of New York: “ Your ney to An- 
cient Cosmology is to me most satisfactory 


I believe you have made a valuable discovery.”* 
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SINN, HEATH & Co., Publishers, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston; 4 Bond St., N. T.; 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 


The Shortest and Mest Practical Methed of Acquiring Complete Fluency of Speech in 


French and German. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


The Nation: “Dr. Ron 
enthal’s ‘ Meisterschaft System’ 
is the best yet devised for gain- 
ing complete fluency of speech 

in a short time.” 


Teacher's Complete Outfit, 63.00. 
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A Good Pencil = DIXON 


“Hureka! I have found it.“ 


Send your address (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) and get a complete self-explanatory Catalogue, and sam- 
ples worth double your money; then each one can be his or her judge of their merits. | 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Falten St., New Verk. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp Ma- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eo 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 

BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 

302 eow 


Black Diamond Slating. 
The Best Liquid Slating (without exceotion) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 

surface 


. Easily 
int-brush, to an 
ous sizes, with fu 


Makes the finest and most durable 
applied by any one, with a common 
surface. Put up in tin cans of 
directions for use. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coate 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE C., 
191 Fulton Street, N. I. City. 
353 


Send for circular. 


TEACHERS’ _ 
Provident Association 
OF THE U. 8. 


Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 


Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the State 
of New York. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles ef the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
fatigue; strengthens a f memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 
Nervous Exhaustion or Debility tis the only PRB of Consumption. 


President, Vice-President, 
K. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
page of High School, Assist. Supt. of N. V. City 
ewark, N. J. Public Schools. 


The prime object of this Association is to afford aid 
upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School 
Officials, and members of the educational profession 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an body. 
PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


their associations of this charac hroug coun- send your name ress 
try: why should Teachers neglect this codperative duty ODEL PLANT ANALYSIS, EACHERS, to the NEW WORK 
to themselves and their families any longer? PLANT STUDY FOR CHILDREN. CRAY®O ©@O., 16 New Church Street, 
’ ness Ma „I. 2 ‘ 
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A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; for sale at 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINCG PLATINUM. 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book, 
OF BOSTON: Worcester rrimary 
The Franklin Arithmeties, Adams’s Advanced 
Written, Elementary, ik. 
and Primary. Ete., te., Ete. 


lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED CURT W. 


1866. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet, — $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
and Catalogues on application. 


Apparatus. 


MEYER, ron” 


NEW YORK, 


t 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for 1.50 at all Stationers, or a 


t 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


GS Correspondence 


solicited. 


BERGE 


Importers of Drawing Materials, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


KOHLER 


Hot Air Furnace. 
Double Radiating Surface for Coal. 


The Most Successful Heater Ever Sold 
in our Country. 


This Furnace has been thoroughly tested during 
the last ten years, and all are delighted to bear 
testimony to their ECONOMY in fuel, DURA- 
BILITY, entire freedom from gas, smoke, or dust, 
and 12 simplicity in management. 

It is self-cleaning; there being no place for the 
lodgment of the ashes, they fall back into the pit. 

It has a Double Radiator, by which the hot air 
can be carried to a greater distance than by any 
other furnace. 

We invite all interested to call and examine this 
splendid Furnace. If desired, we will hand or 
send our books containing hundreds of refer- 
ences and testimonials from solid people of the 
highest character. We manufacture the Furnace 
ourselves with great care, and warrant every Far- 
nace to be the most perfect and reliable ever sold, 
For sale wholesale and retail by 


J. & H. KOHLER & Co., 
368 f 788 Washington Street. 


The Celebrated Triumph ” Dovetaled Desks 


S. RITCHIE 


& SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
proved School every department. 


2 284 Pe * Apparatus for 
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Catalogues on Application. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
vn (1) 924 Chestnat Philadelphia. 


ANGING BOOKCASES, Most b 
H cheapest, handiest; of 2 to 8 adjustable’ shetves’ 
each holding 100 Ibs., handsomely finisht, of kiln-dried 
bard woods. Price, $1 00 to $3.35. Cuts of 10 styles 
free. Patentees’ agents, I. ibrar Bureau, 32 Haw- 
ley St., Boston. Agents Wanted verywhere. 368 
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Astronomical 


And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 
of our own make, and all the details of con- 
struction and careful adjustment of same 
personally attended to by ourselves. 

Send 3-ct. stamp for illustrated 
of Telescopes all Optical Instruments, 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO 
2 938 Breadway, New York. 


The Public extols it. 


| Upwards, AR. 


ORCANS ® RANTED s Years, 


AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND 
PIANOS and ORGANS: GOOD ORDER at 
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W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, v. ¥., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


It relieves Sick and Nervous Headaches at once, and 
ts their recurrence, Is invaluable for Liver 
ubles, Chrétsic Indi on, Nervous Dyspepsia, and 
Constipation. It feeds the Brain and erves, cures 
Epil and Convulsions, ts Insanity and Par- 
alysis; allays desire for opium and stimulants; removes 
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ferers. Send stamp at once for pamphlets containing 
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INTUITION, 


BY CHARLOTTE HAMMOND, WELLESLEY, 
In the gladsome summer weather, 
Thrilling in the happy bird-songs, 
In the forest-trees together, 
In the silent meadow’s flower throngs, 


In the winding brooklets’ flowing, 
In the deep, dark-bosomed river, 

God I see, on all * 
Loving care, as great Life-giver. 


On the calm, or storm-tossed ocean, 
In the dewdrop’s clear perfection, 
Thro’ earth, sky, all grace and motion, 

Thro’ all nature, Thy reflection. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Lack or Love AND Respxcr for the teachers by the 
pupil more frequently arises, probably from exposure of 


the peculiar weaknesses of the latter by the former, than 
from any other cause. 


Goop Apvicr.—Do not be in haste to accomplish a 
great deal at the outset. Study hard and practice con- 
stantly. Be easy, natural, and wide awake. Never 
imitate, except so far as it may be necessary to form 


your taste. Read good books,—nay, the best books,— 
and trust your instinct to the end.— Golden Days. 


Tue Work To — Remember that in every 
boy and girl you have to wrestle with the sins and 
peculiarities of a long line of ancestry, going back 
through jails and prisons, it may be, to the savage, if 
not to the ape, and that true “evolution” lies in the 


development of the best in the person, by which means 
the worst may be overcome. — Ez. 


CHILDREN AND PrAxrs.— There is one analogy be- 
tween plant-growth and child-growth that is very in- 
structive; but the Pestalozzians have not made any use 
of it. An educational reformer would not be true to 
his vocation if he did not press one phase of a complex 
truth so far as to obscure a complementary phase. The 
analogy I have in mind embodies one of these neglected 
truths. It is this: As the perfection of plant-growth 


requires the intervention of human nature, so the ideal 
education is impossible without the resources of human 
skill —Prof. Payne, Ann Arbor. 


Systems or Promotion.—No system that depends 
solely or mainly on time, no plan that makes examina- 
tions and class standing the sole criterion, however fre- 
quent the quizzing, however ingenious the scale of 
marks, can furnish an adequate test of fitness for ad- 
vancement. The free judgment of a competent teacher 
is worth them all, not only in point of justice, but in 
likelihood to secure the real ends of school labor.—Prof. 
Wheeler, Lawrence Univ. 

A Critic1sm.—The education of the present day re- 
sembles the harlequin of the Italian comedy, who comes 
upon the stage with a bundle of papers under each arm. 


* What do you carry under your right arm? “ one asks. 
‘Orders,” he replies. “And what under your left 
arm?”  Counter-orders.”— Richter. 


Morat Epvcation Primary Scxoors.—In pri- 
mary education there is more of habit, and less of the 


intellectual. Under habit the moral faculties take their 


Published by NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 
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primary development. Passions and feelings are first 
causes in the human nature, and start upon their course 
long before the intellectual gets sway, or the will can 
take control. We want to take into hand these first 


causes, these feelings, these heart-energies, and direct 
and strengthen them so that when the mind and will 
come into play they can all fall into harmony, and act 
out a beautifully-rounded moral nature.—Normal Index. 


Practice AND TuErory.—The practice of education 
is still considerably behind its theory. As a rule, 
teachers follow an inconsiderate routine, and vacillate 
between opposing methods. The methods in use rec- 
ommended by long experience contain elements of 
truth, but they are in need of codrdination ; they lack 
definiteness of aim. They present a queer mixture of 
old traditions and modern inventions. Their incoher- 
ence proves that they are the mixed product of long- 


continued tentative efforts, and not the simple and 
strong work of an enlightened reason, fully informed as 
to the means to be employed and the end to be attained. 
—From the French. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


THE PURPOSE OF EXAMINATIONS. 


BY 8. A. BENT, 
Supt. of Schools, Nashua, N. H. 


The philosopher Leibnitz used to say of his royal pu- 
pil, the Queen of Prussia, “She wants to know the 
why of the why.” An English writer remarks, “ We 
learn words, not ideas; and another declares, “It is 
not of so much importance what you learn at school, as 
how you learn it.” If the object of our profession is to 
inspire in the mind alike of teacher and scholar, an en- 
thusiasm to discover the why of the why,—if we are to 
avoid teaching words for ideas, and if we keep before us 
the importance of the how, as well as of the why, have 
we not already answered the question, What should be 
the scope and aim and purpose of school examinations ? 
Were such a question asked of the machine-teacher, the 
involuntary and superficial answer would be that exam- 
ations are intended to show what a scholar knows of 
any given subject. It is the answer of a Gradgrind. 
It is such an answer as is given when one wishes to dis- 
miss a subject. I hope to show that it is not merely 
superficial, but untrue. It is the answer of the ma- 
chine-teacher, because no one else would suppose that a 
properly-conducted examination could show what a 
scholar knows of a subject, and because, accordingly, 
an examination which such a teacher would conduct in 
the hope of covering the pupil’s knowledge must be 
superficial from the impossibility of its being profound. 
It is also a superficial answer because it dismisses with 
the brevity of an apothegm, a subject than which none 
is more important in the whole range of school-work. 
It is untrue, because while it is impossible that an or- 
dinary examination should exhaust either a subject or 
the scholar’s knowledge of it, it also contains a supres- 
sio veri, by which an answer is vitiated no less in the 
forum of educational discussion than in a court of law. 

I take it for granted that the examination we are 
discussing is one given by those who have the super- 
vision of schools. By the examination itself I under- 
stand a written review of the work of the term or year, 
as the case may be. It is only in the examination by 
supervisors that superintendents are interested. In my 
own schools we havé a periodical written review given 
by teachers. I do not call it an examination, because I 
wish thereby to indicate a difference between that exer- 
cise and the questions prepared by myself at intervals of a 
term, The object of both is the same. The former is 


intended for the information of the teacher, to indicate 


— 


how the daily work of a class is being assimilated as it 
goes on. The latter is my own test. As it goes out 
from me, so, after inspection and marking by the teacher, 
it comes back to me. I will say, in passing, that nothing 
is so instructive to me as the results of these examina- 
tions, and that I cannot conceive a work of superin- 
tendence well performed where the daily information 
gained in the visit of classes is not supplemented by 
regular written examinations as often as once a term, 
and we have three in the year. 


Following the hint of my allusion to Leibnitz, I de- 
fine the purpose of examinations to be the attempt to 
discover the breadth of instruction by the teacher, illus- 
trated by the answer of the scholars to questions pre- 
pared by a third person. If this definition be correct, 
examinations are, then, a test no less of the teacher than 
of the scholar. They should, therefore, in all cases, be 
the work of the superintendent. I meet here an objec- 
tion, that a superintendent cannot tell how wide any 
given scheme of instruction may be, and that, therefore, 
his questions will be narrow, and consequently unfair. 
But this can only proceed on the assumption that the 
scheme of instruction is not his own in the first place, 
or that he does not follow it as often as his general 
duties permit. It ought not to be the same thing, 
whether questions are prepared by an active and intel- 
ligent supervisor, or by a stranger to class-work, in 
which latter case the first man in the street would be 
as efficient an examiner as the school official paid for 
the performance of this among other functions. 


To proceed with our analysis of the subject, examina- 
tions are a test of breadth, fullness, originality, intelli- 
gence, culture. Whose breadth and intelligence and 
culture? In the first place, not the scholar’s, Here 
we collide with the fallacious definition of our machine- 
friend, that examinations are a test by a teacher of a 
scholar’s knowledge of a subject. But if this were so, 
why supervision? Why pay extravagant salaries to 
gentle to enable them to ornament a sinecure? On 
thy ary the first object of the test of an examina- 
tion is the teacher. When the returns of the so-called 
“ Norfolk County Examinations ” came in, who fell first 
before the test? The scholar? Certainly not. He 
answered according to his light, and if his light was 
darkness it was not his fault. The system by which 
he was uneducated went down, save in those few brilliant 
exceptions which made the general darkness more pal- 
pable. The teacher had been groping, the class stum- 
bled, the system and téacher and scholar alike fell,—the 
system and teacher first. The fatal chain was complete 
in all its ill-forged links: no supervison, or bad super- 
vision,—which is worse,—poor systems, weak teachers, 
blundering, routine and book-tied, practically untaught 
scholars. What snapped thechain? A legitimate ex- 
amination by the only legitimate authority,—an outside 
supervisor. 

Our examination, then, if fairly conducted, first tests 
the teacher. The class is not better than their in- 
structor. Like teacher, like class. Take the whole 
curriculum of school work, down to the neatness of the 
teacher’s desk, and the consequent condition of the floor 
under the scholar’s seats; you can in all cases predicate 
what the class will be by what the teacher is. Let a 
given method be your teacher’s or your own; if it 
stands the test of a fair examination, it is good. In- 
dividual scholars may fall under it, but your teacher is 
not to blame; she has done her part. No teacher, no 
system, no breadth of method can create mind. 


Let us now recur to our Englishman’s aphorism. If 
we are teaching words, not ideas, an examination will 
disclose it. If our scholars never ask the why of the 
why, nor are ever told more than « bare fact which 
leaves their minds grasping for a reason, a written ex- 
| amination, on questions asked neither in the words of a 
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book nor in the ordinary language of the school-room, 
will tell us where the fault of our method lies. The 
scholar’s test is, then, the second purpose of examina- 
tions, considered only superficially the first purpose, 
and so involving a suppressio veri in being supposed to 
relate to isolated facts or results disconnected from 
methods. 

What do we attempt to discover by examinations, 80 
far as the scholar is concerned? Are we to be content 
with results, or do we look mainly for the exhibition of 
correct methods? If the former, that teacher saved an 
immense amount of time when she merely glanced at 
the result of the arithmetical examination, and, if the 
answers were correct, marked the scholars perfect. If 
a result is merely demanded, the method is immaterial. 
It makes no difference whether a teacher multiplies 
“cats by dogs,” as a school-boy said to me in scorn of a 
teacher who suddenly “left her school-room for the 
school-room’s good,” if the numerical result of such a 
mathematical miscegenation were correct. Whether the 
multiplier or the divisor be abstract, or whether ten 
dollars be multiplied by fifty tons of hay, or one hun- 
dred tons of coal be divided by six dollars,—whether in 
percentage cents or hundredths be used indiscriminately, 
or on the other hand the scholars understand the dis- 
tinctions between numbers and the things expressed by 
number, is to me more important than a happy-go-lucky 
knack at setting down a correct answer to an operation 
as misleading as the maze of Hampton Court. 

I confess that I distrust results, or rather I distrust 
an attempt to procure mere results. I distrust such a 
method of class-work by which the blackboard is re- 
served for annual pictures of impossible ships riding on 
the crest of impossible waves, of mountains in danger of 
falling over by their own weight, or of animals the an- 
cestors of which never entered Noah’s ark. I distrust 
that method which looks so exclusively to results that 
papers of examples, wrought out over night and brought 
in with the freshness of the morning, like Jonah’s 
gourd, are accepted without explanations, because the 
answers are seen to be correct. But I distrust mere 
results on broader grounds. 

What is our knowledge in the sphere either of thought 
or science? What result of centuries of patient labor 
is safe from the larger view of to-morrow, or the dis- 
covery of the day after? But a few days ago the occur- 
rence of a solar eclipse revealed to the startled observer 
by the Nile the evidence of a lunar atmosphere. What 
conclusion is exempt from possible overthrow? What 
induction may not topple to the ground when the sup- 
port of the exploded data is withdrawn? When we 
consider the vast strides of the last fifty years in all 
branches of physical science, can anything now called 
Truth be thought to be “ fastened to Heaven with chains 
of adamant”? Even the conclusions of a Tyndall or a 
Huxley can only be deemed experimental, while the 
great ocean of science still remains to be explored, as in 
the days of Newton. The modest student, whether 
silently following the development of matter in the 
laboratory, or directing the researches of others into 
channels which may fertilize the growing mind of youth, 
will echo the sublime though somewhat hackneyed 
sentiment of Lessing: “It is by the pursuit and not by 
the possession of truth that man’s powers are strength- 
ened. If God were to offer me in one hand Truth, and 
in the other the search after Truth, I should say rever- 
ently, but firmly, ‘Give me the search after Truth. 
Truth itself belongs to Thee alone.’” 
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ORAL EXAMINATIONS. 


BY M. L. HAWLEY, 
Bupt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


The importance of examinations to school superin- 


_ tendents can hardly be overstated, because, successfully 


applied, they will control to a great extent the character 
of the work done in the class-room. If examinations 
are stereotyped and catechetical, testing the memory 
only, the teaching will be set to the same strain. 
Teachers are quick to follow examples and inclined to 
drill their classes upon questions used in former exami- 
nations in the hope, apparently, of forecasting the future 
by the past, and often with good reason, 


Hence the value of any formal method of examina- 
tion for promotions in the public schools is brought 
into question in some quarters; but that some 
method of adjusting classes and ascertaining progress 
besides the judgment of each individual teacher is needed 
I think will hardly be denied. The necessity of gain- 
ing an approximate idea of the development of the 
intellectual faculties and the acquisition of knowledge 
from time to time seems inseparably connected with our 
present system of graded schoois. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that, with child-nature, 
the near and tangible has a more powerful influence 
than the remote and abstract. The boy is not aroused 
to exertion so much by being told that he may become 
a Newton or a Darwin, as by the prospect of getting 
into the next higher class at the end of the term, and 
keeping up with his playmates and companions. A 
card of promotion to be secured by passing an examina- 
tion successfully is a greater incentive to effort than the 
prospect of becoming president when he shall have 
reached the age of fifty. 

Examinations, whether written or oral, have a two- 
fold purpose,—to test the accuracy and extent of the 
acquired knowledge of the pupils, and to ascertain their 
ability to reach results based upon conditions which 
require the exercise of the intellectual faculties. The 
former to a great extent is dependent upon a tenacious 
memory, although by no means wholly so; the latter 
mainly upon a systematic training of the intellectual 
faculties, of which memory is an important factor. The 
one gathers the raw materials, the other handles the 
trowel, mixes the mortar, and rears a superstructure 
according to the nature and workings of its own powers. 

The art of questioning is a factor in education which 
has not received sufficient attention. Upon it the value 
of an examination greatly depends. Indeed 
I know of no work connected with school-supervision 
requiring such accurate knowledge, nice discrimination, 
and good judgment. In many cases it is difficult to 
decide which has made the greater failure, the examiner 
or the examined. It often happens that pupils who 
have shown neither industry nor ability come off with 
flying colors, while those who have made real, sub- 
stantial progress will appear to great disadvantage. 
This occurs much more frequently in the oral methods 
than in the written. 

In order to recall the acquisitions which the retentive 
faculty has laid away, or to carry on processes of reason- 
ing in constructive efforts, the pupil needs to be free 
from excitement, or distracting annoyances of whatever 


his own, or only a memorized jumble, in which nothing 
is outlined distinctly, where relative sizes and true pro- 
portions have never been determined, and where even 
the faculty of observation is left undeveloped, and which, 
like all confused impressions, will soon fade from his 
mind. Apply the same test to the study of arithmetic, 
and the oral method will appear equally out of place 
unless the old, and now happily nearly obsolete, system 
of memorized rules and formulas shall come into use 
again. 

The method of examination should correspond to the 
method of teaching, and in both cases the mind should 
be free to concentrate itself upon the principles involved. 
Attention upon whatever is to be mastered must be 
steadily applied without any disturbing influences until 
finally, by the increased force of the currents of the brain, 
the highest intellectual power is reached and success 
achieved. With the oral method this is not possible. 
The oral method is based on the old plan of the cate- 
chism, and, dealing so largely with the memory, invites 
and accepts ill-arranged statements and half-truths. As 
generally conducted, oral examinations are exceedingly 
untrustworthy and unfair, because the questioner often 
gives the clue to the answer and thus helps the pupil 
unconsciously ; or, blundering in the form of his ques- 
tion from not having sufficiently considered its bearings, 
he is obliged to repeat it in another shape, and by so 
doing, so confuses the pupil that whatever knowledge he 
may have possessed on the subject is driven completely 
out of his mind. 

It will hardly be claimed that a satisfactory examina- 
tion in language can be made by the oral method. The 
two methods have already been compared with respect 
to geography and arithmetic, and the inferiority of the 
oral demonstrated. In spelling it would be equally use- 
less, since the oral method is seldom used even in the 
class-recitation. It has no place in writing or drawing. 
It might be employed to some extent in technical gram- 
mar if time would permit, but practically it will not. 
If there were no other objections to oral examinations, 


the lack of time would make them practically valueless. 


So far, then, as the public schools are to be considered, 
but one branch remains for its employment, and that is 
reading. Here, of necessity, it is the only test that can 
be applied; but because time will not permit of a careful 
examination, teachers often become careless and indiffer- 
ent, knowing that standing is neither gained nor lost, 
and in consequence the exercise is slurred over and 
becomes a dull and lifeless form. This is not the fault 


of the method perhaps, but only another proof of its 


nature. By the oral method this is nearly impossible. lack of adaptation to our present needs. 


Examinations, therefore, in grammar, rhetoric, physics, 
botany, and mathematics should not be oral. If allow- 
able in any of the positive studies, geography would 
seem to offer the most inviting field. In it the results 
of the usual method of teaching can very well be ascer- 
tained by a rapid fire of questions directed promiscu- 
ously at the pupils. 

But even in geography, if a rational method of study 
is pursued, oral examinations will not be used, because, 
though time permitted, results would be greatly infe- 


— — 
WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


BY 0. B. BRUCE, 
Supt. of Schools, Lynn, Mass, 
There is no one matter connected with school organ- 
ization that has given me more perplexity, and has pro- 
voked more contrariety among my self-opinions, than this 
subject of “written examinations.” For years I 
have heard the subject discussed, pro et con, and it still 


rior to those secured by the use of pencil and paper. lives. In an experience of twenty years, I have in turn 


the manner of the text-book, beginning with boundaries, 
political divisions, capitals, rivers and their lengths, and 


Instead of requiring the pupil to make a recitation after included and excluded written examinations as true 


tests, and I still live to learn a more excellent way. 
From my observation, — personal and through re- 


so on through the whole round of the geographical cate- ports of many cities, —I find reiterated the same old 


chism, the pupil will simply be directed to make a rapid | vexed question, What tests shall be applied in marking 


divisions, rivers, mountains, productions, both vegetable, 


with a rapidity and correctness which will be a surprise 
to those who have never witnessed the results of such a 
method of study. 


tion, and a constant effort will be made to recall the 


phraseology of the text-book ; and though he may give|signed lessons, and really possess no knowledge of the 
the answers never so glibly, the examiner must forever spirit, principles, or application of the subject. 


remain uncertain whether he has an actual knowledge 


outline of the country on his paper; show its political|the progress of different schools, and in determining 


the scholarship of different pupils? We all concede 


animal, and mineral; its climate, government, charac- that there must be some incentives to study; that 
* of * etc. ;'in short, to map out his knowl-| school officers must have some means of ascertaining 

ge of the subject. This, if he has studied it as he|the comparative efficiency of teachers, and proficiency of 
should, at the blackboard with crayon in hand, using pupils in passing from one grade to pre. from one 
the text-book for reference and comparison, will be done school to another; that teachers must require occasional 


tests to find what pupils have required and retained, 
what discipline has been attained, and to discover de- 
ficiencies. Daily recitations are not true tests, for, as 


Put the same questions to him in an oral examina- one of our superintendents has well put it, a shallow- 


minded pupil may glibly repeat for the time the as- 


It is also safe to assume here that per cents, as true 


of the country,—a picture in his mind which he can indications of merit or attainment, are questionable. 


reproduce at any moment because it has really become] Are not many of us convinced that per cents, as con. 
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nected with written examinations, form no safe or just 
criterion whatever of proficiency or deficiency in class or 
teacher? The reasons can be well brought out in our 
discussion. Still, among teachers everywhere, formal 
written examinations are usually regarded as necessary 
elements or accompaniments of all instruction, from the 
primary to the university. “Yes, but what do you mean 
by an examination?” Well, let me endeavor to give 
some answers, and you may take your choice. 

The word examination, being derived from a primitive 
signifying the beam, or index of a balance as used in 
weighing, involves the idea of testing; hence, it is a test 
of the thoroughness of knowledge, the readiness of knowl- 
edge, the accuracy of expression; a test of the condition 
of a school, progress of pupils, and efficiency of the teach- 
er; a test of the extent the pupil is familiar with his 
text-book, his mastery of the subject, to see whether it 
be part of his positive knowledge; a test for determining 
the standing of pupils and their fitness for promotion ; 
a test of the ability of each pupil to give a clear and 
complete statement of what he has been taught; or to 
indicate what mastery a class as a whole has made of 
some entire subject. Well, certainly, these definitions, 
each and severally, give an important aspect to the sub- 
ject, one which, if true, makes written examinations an 
essential factor in teaching, and worthy consideration. 


This leads us to consider the true utility of these ex- 
aminations. They serve as a wholesome stimulus and 
useful guide to the pupil during his preparation; they 
prompt attention to principles, and suggest the impor- 
tance of independent knowledge ; the enforce the habit 
of considering alike minute details and the bold outlines 
of each subject studied; they become a discipline in the 
mode and relation of thinking, and of expressing 
thoughts singly and connectedly ; they draw the pupil 
from the routine of daily recitations, and force him to 
work from within outward, being thrown upon his own 
mental resources; they inculcate definiteness and accu- 
racy in matter and form; they cause pupils who have 
given undue attention to one study at the expense of 
another to equalize the work and elevate the standard; 
they compel and demand original reasoning and recon- 
struction of acquired information; they (according to 
one teacher) serve to take the conceit out of scholars 
overstocked with this quality, so adverse to teachable- 
ness. 

If such be the utility of written examinations, we 
here perceive a wide scope in these tests for determining 
excellence in education. They become something more 
than a mere formality, or paper ceremonial, to mark the 
dismissal of a subject fromthe mind. Yes, they thus 
become an integral part of the pupil’s work for the 
month, the term, or the year,—not separate from it, not 
an addition, but a completion. They are the mediums 
through which the pupil shows honestly solid acquire- 
ments, and proves that mental strength has been devel- 
oped. They take nothing for granted, but prove state- 
ments and support positions advanced; thus a pupil 
trained in processes, familiar with the relations and 
difficulties of his subject, will show himself thoroughly 
conversant with their solution, and often the “ mind that 
could not move a tongue can control a pen.” I hold 
that pupils who have recently studied any subject or 
topic by means of a good text-book and a competent 
teacher, can justly be expected to give a fair reproduc- 
tion of the whole or any required part, and to outline it 
80 as to show the relations of its parts to one another 
and to the whole, It will be seen from this view that 
I assume no tests that require the repetition of mem- 
orized clauses, sentences, paragraphs, rules, etc. It may 
be easy for some, while hearing a pupil recite, verbatim 
et literatim, pages of history or geography, to deceive 
themselves into the belief that such pupil is progressing 
in his education, ignorant that Power must be above 
Possession, Every acquisition must have its organic 
relations to the idea-life of the pupil, or it becomes a 
clog in after-intellectual operations. Thought, vital and 
controlling, must be engendered, that the child become 
Emerson’s man-thinking. 

It has been well said, the world’s facts are beyond the 
world’s thought, and our education consists in know- 
ing the uses of our own powers and possessions in rela- 
tion to that thought. As a test of such educational ad- 
vancement, how relevant, how definite, how comprehen- 
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sive, how practical must be the written examination that 
would exhibit the nature and value of the mental power 
and possession of the pupil; questions or requests that 
are vague, wide and ambiguous, that do not embrace a 
topic or sub-topic in its various phases with the facts 
essentially dependent upon them; that do not free 
themselves from mere technicalities and mechanical 
processes; that do not have a directness toward the de- 
sired purpose,—have no place in these tests ! 

As to the best forms by which these written tests 
should be given, I was never certain. On this part, as 
on others of my subject, I need enlightenment. I have 
tried the catechetical and topical in grammar and in 
high-school grades. Each form has its advantages,— 
the former by specific questions directed to a certain 
fact or series of facts, or principles, or relations, or illus- 
trations, or examples, or process. To frame a good 
question,—both in kind and degree,—is an art, an ed- 
ucational consummation devoutly to be wished for. It 
is the result of patient, judicious practice. How often 
we fail in framing a question so that it be not too gen- 
eral, and include too much, or too specific and compre- 
hend too little,—a question that, will preclude all desul- 
tory thinking and answering, —a question that will at 
once establish a logical connection between the ques- 
tion and the matter questioned, — a question that re- 
quires a healthful effort to answer it, whether of mem- 
ory, imagination, perception, or judgment,—a question 
intelligible and unequivocal to the pupil, limiting him 
to those points upon which to expect clear and definite 
answers ! 

In this connection, I could largely quote the custom 
and experience of many of our N. E. superintendents, but 
I leave so much to add to the interest of the subject. 
Allow me here to quote the form of questions agreed 
upon a few years ago at the University Convocation 
of the State of New York, for admission to academic 
grades: 


„The questions should be expressed in simple language, de- 
void of all ambiguity, and the special terminology of any author. 

In arithmetic the questions should be upon no topics ex- 
cept those which are clearly discussed in what are known as 
practical arithmetics, 

„In grammar no question should be proposed upon dis- 
puted points, and no sentence should be given for analysis 
containing disputed constructions, antiquated forms of expres- 
sion, or constructions whose tendency is to embarrass and 
puzzle rather than elicit the candidate’s knowledge. 

In the preparation of questions on arithmetic and gram- 
mar, it should be borne in mind that these studies, in their 
more advanced form, constitute a part of the academic course, 
and hence the questions should be elementary and not ex- 
haustive. 

In geography, while the questions should extend over the 
entire range, two extremes should be avoided. They should 
not be so general as to require only a vague and indefinite 
knowledge of the subject to answer them, nor, on the other, so 
particular as to be too difficult for any except those who have 
made the subject a specialty. 

„The number of questions proposed on each subject should 
not exceed twenty; and the time allowed to answer any set of 
questions should be left to the discretion of the examining 
committee.“ 


For years I have used to some extent the topical 
form of examination on every available subject. Inva- 
riably the results have been satisfactory, and my con- 
servatism respecting examination somewhat appeased 
thereby. Years ago, Agassiz said to his students, “I 
shall never ask you to repeat what you have been told, 
but constantly ask you what you have seen yourselves.” 
These good principles have always impressed me, and 
incited me to teach accordingly. To study with the 
pupils the subject in its entirety, its parts, its qualities, 
its relations, its practicality,—if I may so state it. So 
have I formed my exercises in examination, giving 
topics or sub-topics upon which pupils have been re- 
quired to elaborate as fully and as accurately as their 
knowlege and capacity would permit, instead of repro- 
ducing worked-off portions of text-books. Why should 
it be improbable that the average pupil in arithmetic, 
for instance, should not be able, on his topical examina- 
tion in addition, to give in writing a good statement of 
the whole subject, with ample examples and problems, 
performed or solved, self-proposed as well as assigned ? 
And what can be done in addition can be done in frac- 
tions, can be done in algebra and higher mathematics. 
Then can we not reasonably expect the same in gram- 
mar, geography, history, literature, and the sciences? 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


BY R. H. DAVIS, 
Supt. of Schools, Woburn, Mass. 


At the first meeting I ever attended of New England 
superintendents, twelve years ago, the marking system 
was one of the leading topics for discussion; a paper 
being read by my predecessor at Woburn,—Mr. Emer- 
son,— taking strong ground against it as unwise and 
unjust. 

That system is no longer in favor, but is almost 
wholly superseded by the written examination; and 
there is no question but that it is preferable in many 
respects; but we may well consider whether we are not 
carrying this whole matter too far, and laying ourselves 
open to the same criticism occasioned by the marking- 
system. The frequency of their occurrence, generally 
as often as once a month in every study, causes consid- 
erable waste of time and nervous force, and has a ten- 
dency to divert the legitimate object of instruction. 
No part of the teacher’s work is so irksome as the prep- 
aration of written questions and the examination of 
papers; it is drudgery of the dullest kind, devoid of 
stimulus to intellect, or of results at all commensurate 
with the time and labor expended. 

Could we point to our schools as maintaining a higher 
grade of scholarship, or even an improvement in the 
quality of the instruction, then the compensation is 
sufficient; but I doubt very much if we can show any 
such result. The tendency has been to direct the ambi- 
tion and energies of the pupils to the single object of ob- 
taining high per cents, and the teachers’ forces have had 
to bend in the same direction, from very necessity. It 
is a method too mechanical, falling far short of what it 
attempts, and dwarfing that higher aim and purpose 
which are inherent in every true teacher. It limits 
and restrains the latter, compelling him to act un- 
natural. 

By thus measuring off, once a month, the intellectual 
growth of children, we place a premium upon the best 
exhibition, tabulating the result, and giving all honor to 
the successful competitors. It is no wonder that all strive 
for the prize; but shall we not, sooner or later, render our 
whole school-system one-sided, and thus deserve much 
of the criticism the public is so ready to bestow ? 

I saw in a newspaper report of last year’s school 
anniversaries a statement to the effect that all, or 
nearly all, of the pupils of a certain master had passed 
a most successful examination for admission to the high 
school, while in another school in the same city it was 
stated that a certain number,—quite a large one,—had 
failed in this respect. It will be said that the test of 
examination shows at ouce who are the best teachers,— 
where to find the best instruction ; but before accepting 
such argument as conclusive, we must know the process 
pursued to obtain the high per cents. I need not state 
that methods too often prevail that are not honest; or 
that a system of monthly examinations, basing the pro- 
motions of both pupils and teachers upon the high rates 
of per cents, is offering a temptation for dishonesty on 
the part of both, and must result in the sacrifice of real, 
true teaching. 

The effect of these examinations is to unduly excite 
the nervous system and anxiety of a large class of pu- 
pile, —the very ones who need no stimulating. We 
know that at this time of the year in particular there is 
an unhealthy excitement, which is unnatural and inju- 
rious to both pupils and teachers. The effect upon 
the indolent is to rouse the ambition just to the point 
of assuring promotion,—no farther. On the part of all 
there is cramming immediately before the examinations, 
and experience teaches that knowledge derived from 
such processes is forgotten almost as soon as learned. 
The oftenns iulpre aptiwha the has learned for but a 
single month, or until the next account is squared, 
knowing that he will have to pass the same ordeal but 
once. 

Superintendents should have a uniform standard for 
measuring the progress of school work. To a certain 
extent the written examination, when prepared by the 
Superintendent, helps to determine the efficiency of the 
teacher, and I would give them from time with this end 
chiefly in view; but it is unsafe to place too great reli- 
ance upon written examinations alone, Much work 
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must be done in the school-room, both as a quick ob- 
server and manager of a well-defined order of oral ex- 
aminations, for this will shape the methods of teaching 
we desire as nothing else. Teachers are quick to dis- 
cern new points in old ruts, and to followthe same. To 
illustrate: I wished my teachers to teach fractions 
orally, to a certain grade, in a manner different from 
what they had been accustomed, and had given the right 
directions in the teachers’ meeting. When I came to 
examine the result in the school-room, I found no two 
following the same plan. I began a systematic oral ex- 
amination of the pupils, according to the proposed plan, 
and when they failed to answer, the teachers exclaimed 
at once, “ They haven’t been taught that way.” Atmy 
second visitation both teacher and pupils were ready for 
me. I think it a mistake for either teachers or pupils 
to know the time of occurrence of the written examina- 
tions, unless we except a single one at the close of each 
half-year’s work, for it occasions unnecessary prepara- 
tion, worry, and excitement. It is also a mistake for 
the teachers to prepare their own questions, using the 
result as a basis of promotion, for there is such a wide 
diversity in the character f the questions that the 
standard cannot be unifor:... 

I believe little is gained by keeping pupils two years 
in the same grade, provided they have reached the 
grammar, and have been constant in attendance and 
faithful in work. Such pupils are scarcely better pre- 
pared for promotion at the end of the second year’s 
trial, and whatever spark of ambition they may possess 
is well-nigh extinguished. Let them go on with their 
class-mates, taking a partial course if necessary. 

I would put no restraint upon admission to the high 
school to any one who has completed the grammar 
course. He is entitled to admission if he can pursue 
but a single study with success, and to a qualified 
diploma, stating just what he has accomplished. A 
dull scholar is naturally very sensitive, and it seems 
rather unnecessary to proclaim his misfortunes as we do 
by the public examination and rejection of the candidate. 
Iam aware that it is unwise to tear down and not 
build up; that examinations, preferments, etc., have 
ever been used to stimulate scholarship, and am not pre- 
pared to go to the extent of discarding entirely the 
written examination, but would give the same in full 
no oftener than twice a year. I would give tests for 
a definite purpose, from time to time, according to the 
necessity. As before stated, the most serious objection 
to the written examination is the interference with true 
teaching. One of my best teachers said to me, yester- 
day, “I do not have time to teach my pupils as I think 
I ought, on account of the written examinations, for 
which we all have to prepare, and to the utter exclusion 
of individual instruction.” This tells a story full of 
meaning. There is not time to reach the heart and 
soul, to inspire both with a love of knowledge, which is 
the legitimate end of all instruction. 


SYSTEMS OF MARKING. 


BY JOHN k. KIMBALL, 
Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. 

In education, as in mechanics, the practical value of 
a device is measured less by the ingenuity and perfec- 
tion of its contrivance than by the cost of its working. 
Much that has been urged in disparagement of exam- 
inations doubtless has had its origin in the drudgery 
which accompanies them. In order, then, to form a 
just estimate of their value as an educational appliance 
they should be judged under the most favorable condi- 
tions, and especially should be relieved of any prejudice 
engendered by evils which, in no sense, inhere in their 


An accurate collation of results is an essential feature 
of an examination; for, to professedly ignore results 
would be to render the examination a waste of time and 
labor, and to ostensibly regard, while ignoring them, in 
fact, would be indefensible. The recurrence of writ- 
ten examinations, or reviews, with sufficient frequency 
to secure their proper end, involves an amount of toil 
and confinement entirely incompatible with the theory 
that the subsequent judging, marking, and tabulating 
are exclusively teachers’ work. The effort of profes- 
sional enthusiasm and determined will to ignore this 


incompatibility has driven many a conscientious worker 
to the verge of human endurance, and done much to 
bring into disfavor an agency for which, despite its 
abuses, no substitute has been found. 

A consistent plan of instruction, as well as a wise 
economy of time and force, demand that the drudgery 
of the old method be utilized as a means of culture; in 
other words, the examination, viewed as a means, not an 
end,—as a means to an end, for the pupil rather than 
for the teacher,—should embrace the estimation and exhi- 
bition of merit as an integral part of pupil’s work. 

For the successful accomplishment of this the plan 
must begin with the art of putting questions. First: 
Every question should be framed for a specific object. 
Second : Questions should seek central truths, and thus 
suggest and confirm right habits of investigation. 
Third : They should deal with but one thing at a time, 
—with the simple as simple, with the complex as com- 
plex. Fourth: They should require in their answering, 
exact knowledge and definite opinions. Fifth: They 
should embrace a sufficient number of particulars, so 
that without hardship to the pupil the answer corres- 
ponding to each may be accounted right or wrong. 
Questions conforming to this standard will be intel- 
ligible, concise, and to the point; and under good in- 
struction the answers which they call forth may be 
fairly judged by their conformity to these essentials. 


With the written work of a class before us, let it be 
assumed that its examination, in detail, has for its pri- 
mary object the instruction of each individual member, 
and accordingly demands, for the time, the undivided 
attention of teacher and pupils. 

Common experience will suggest that the prerogative 
of judging, in interests requiring discrimination, im- 
partiality, and careful heed to instruction, can, at first, 
be safely intrusted only to a small fraction of the class. 

In view of the fact that the contemplated plan must 
be an educational process, let the number selected be 
determined rather by the accident of present fitness 
than by the quota of a perfected scheme, and let them 
be assigned to contiguous seats. 

The teacher reads, in the hearing of the entire class, 
the first question, explaining ‘its scope, defining its lim- 
its, pointing out the several particulars which it was 
designed to embrace, with the relative value of each, 
and specifying such details of treatment as the nature 
of the subject or the requirements of the pupil may 
suggest. All the papers are then submitted to the first 
of the selected pupils, who, in accordance with explan- 
ations and instructions just received marks the first 
question on each paper, which is immediately turned 
over to pupil No. 2, to whom, in common with other 
members of the class, the second question is explained 
and commented upon by the teacher, with like minute- 
ness. Pupil No. 2 disposes of the second question on 
each paper, which is at once passed to pupil No. 3, who 
deals with the third question, similarly treated by the 
teacher, and so on to the end of the process. This may 
be followed by the summation of results by another pu- 
pil, and this by the copying and tabulating by still an- 
other. But justice to the pupils, to say nothing of the 
proper clinching of the instruction imparted by the 
teacher during the exercise, requires that each paper be 
returned to its author, who should be not only encour- 
aged but enjoined to scrutinize every step of the work 
of his companions as indicated by the marking, and to 
protect his own rights by freely challenging every ver- 
dict which seems to invade them; and until care and 
good judgment on the one side, and confidence on the 
other, have demonstrated the futility or needlessness of 
such challenge, the work of summing and tabulating 
would best be deferred till after the opportunity for cor- 
rections. 

While the object of the present paper is to suggest 
rather than to advocate, a few observations may be ap- 
pended. Of the necessity of some device to diminish 
the grinding hardship which robs the school of the best 
energies of the best workers, and imperils an auxiliary 
which they are unwilling to relinquish, there can be 
little doubt. There may be grave doubts of the feasibility 
of a plan s opposed to usage and accepted theories. 

Aside from the time consumed it would manifestly 
require a higher order of directive skill on the part of 


and patient training for pupils, but both are in the line 
and would directly promote the legitimate object of 
school-work. 

It may be feared that such relief to teachers would 
tend to foster habits of idleness. Labor-saving ma- 
chines may have had this effect, in some instances, but 
an advancing civilization wants and will have them; 
and when the high qualifications of a good teacher can 
be developed by a process of forcing, it will be time to 
consider such apprehension. 

A more plausible objection would be an alleged tend- 
ency to encourage artificial modes of thought and ex- 
pression by applying tests too narrow and mechanical. 
Every act of judgment, which is worthy of the name, is 
susceptible of analysis, and however complex that act 
may be which enables a teacher to pronounce upon the 
merit of an answer to a given question, there could be 
no loss, but rather a gain, in accuracy by resolving that 
complex act into its constituent elements. By a like 
process, it is believed, the power of correct judgment 
may be developed with no sacrifice of judicial fairness, 
and with untold advantage to the teacher and the 
taught. It seems evident that if, to the practiced eye 
of a teacher, an example in long division, for instance, 
is deserving of a credit of 5, a pupil of average intel- 
ligence can be made to understand that it is so because 
the judgment is formed upon two particulars: First, 
correctness of process 10; second, accuracy of work 0, 
—average, 5; or, if the question be the translation of a 
passage in Greek, that there are certain definite points 
involved which determined its selection for a special ob- 
ject as, for instance, first, the correct rendering of an 
optative ; second, the recognition of the force of a par- 
ticle ; third, discrimination in the choice of an an idiom; 


fourth, grammatical correctness; fifth, elegance of dic- 


tion, etc.; and that upon these several points, estimated 
according to a given standard, judgment is to be formed. 
Of the ability of the more discerning pupils, under 
judicious direction, to exercise such judgment impar- 
tially, wisely, satisfactorily, there can be no doubt 
among those who have succeeded in developing the best 
possibilities. 

Freed from unessential details, which must vary with 
varying conditions, the doctrine presented in these few 
words may be thus summarized : 

Written examinations, be their value greater or less, 
can be presevred in their integrity and efficiency only 
by some proper provision for the labor involved. 

The force requisite for this labor is at hand in the 
active energies of pupils needing this very exercise to 
stimulate growth and promote advancement. 

The difficulties encountered and overcome in the 
effort to perform this labor in the manner suggested, 
necessitate habits of method, promptness, precision, 
perseverance, economy, which are often the key to a 
higher success. 

The examination, too often a mere belittling test, 
thus treated, becomes broadened and elevated into a 
means of liberal culture. 


EXAMINATIONS AS A BASIS FOR 
PROMOTION. 


BY W. E. BUCK, 
Supt. of Schools, Manchester, N. H. 

My observation, both as teacher and as superintend- 
ent, convinces me that to place a single set of questions 
upon each of the studies for examination before a num- 
ber of pupils, and then to require of them, in return, a 
certain standard of correct answers, which is to be found 
represented by a fixed percentage in the aggregate av- 
erage of estimated results; or, failing to attain the re- 
quired standard, to refuse them permission to enter upon 
the work of a higher grade, may do great injustice to 
several of those pupils, and that, of those rejected, at 
least one may be as well prepared for the higher work 
as any of all examined. Yet, if I read school reports 
aright, this is what has practically been done year after 
year in many places; and, doubtless, in some places, the 
examiner is already preparing his tests to be submitted 
and adjudged after a similar method, but a few weeks 
hence. Of course I do not expect such is the case in 


the teacher. It would necessitate a course of careful 


any place where you are superintendent, unless you axe 
unfortunate enough to be in a town where other author- 
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ity deems itself of no account unless it directs the min- 
utie of supervision. I have said I do not expect any of 
you would pursue the course described, because I expect 
you have learned as teachers, or by other experience, 
that it is no uncommon thing for a pupil of excellent 
standing in school to be so unduly excited or nervously 
prostrated, upon being required to submit to a single 


final test of adjudged fitness for the work of a higher. 


class, that no correct showing of actual attainments 
could be made. I suppose, too, that you have been 
aware of instances in which pupils have attained an age 
older by two or three years than the standard age of 
their grade, by reason of loss of promotion in the lower 
grades, for simple lack of ability to do the work of their 
classmates, who, at the end of the grammar-school 
course, notwithstanding they may have been regular in 
their attendance, faithful, according to their ability, to 
a performance of their duties, and have spent double 
the usual length of time in the highest grade, could not 
yet pass any form of satisfactory examination upon the 
grammar-school studies regarded asa whole. Still, some 
representing this class of pupils may have been known, 
when deprived of the advantages of the high school be- 
cause they could not pass a satisfactory examination for 
admittance, to go out into life and, in the work of it, 
outstrip those more fortunate in school-work, because, 
having a talent in one direction, they have been able to 
give it the free rein of liberal exercise. 

It may not, however, be the expected province of my 
theme here to introduce discussion in regard to the pro- 
priety of admitting to the high school any pupils unable 
to enter upon the full work of some one of its prescribed 
courses of study; but I can hardly refrain from raising 
what seems to me the pertinent inquiry, whether the 
tax-paying portion of parents represented by the class of 
pupils to whom reference has last been made, have not 
such rights in the higher public education which they 
help support for others, as will enable their own children 
to avail themselves, by election, of those studies in the 
high-school courses which are best adapted to their 
needs, and that, too, without the loss of caste while in 
the high school, or of the stigma involved in being de- 
prived of a diploma upon graduation day, because of 
failure to complete all of the studies in some one of the 
courses arranged, perhaps not too wisely, for a particular 
school. Would it not be better, any way, in all schools 
where diplomas are awarded, to have the diplomas of all 
show upon their face in just what studies the bearer of 
each has attained a satisfactory standing, no mention 
being made of other studies taken? Then there would 
not be need of any invidious distinction in the form of 
diplomas awarded for the completion of any course; and 
the diploma itself would bear testimony as to its true 
significance, without implying more or less; and a 
knowledge of this fact among students would certainly 
not incline any to neglect their studies. Besides, there 
would be afforded opportunity to award diplomas to all, 
suiting each to the occasion of its issue. 

Pardon this digression to the indirect relation of the 
matter of issuing diplomas, to the subject of my dis- 
course, and I will proceed to say that I think any plan 
of examination for the purpose of determining promo- 
tions is faulty, unless it be far-reaching enough to make 
certain the scholastic fitness for advancement, or the 
propriety of withholding from advancement every pupil 
to whom the test is applied, as well as the advisability 
of advancing doubtful ones for other reasons than that 
of scholarly attainment. Now it is evident that these 
conditions cannot all be satisfied by a single final exam- 
ination of the character described in the first part of 
this article. It may be safe to advance all who, in such 
an examination, attain the specified standard; but it is 
far from safe to withhold from advancement, without 
further investigation, all who fail to attain a standard 
so arbitrarily fixed. Justice demands that for the ben- 
efit of the unfortunate in such a test there should be 
granted one or two other trials, if similar in form, or 
individual oral examinations; and even these had best 
be supplemented by opinions from the teacher in cases 
still in doubt. 

If promotions are to be made upon results of exam- 
inations prepared by the superintendent, I do not know 


dozen such examinations, with several different classes, in 
each of the studies there taught, I think it may be safely as- 
sumed that the strength in teaching-power as exhibited in 
those divisions is now pretty well understood; and I therefore 
recommend, for the purpose of affording the superintendent 
more time for doing other work which in his judgment would 
be of greater usefulness to the schools as a whole, that he may 
be excused from preparing regular examinations for the first 
divisions, and that pupils in future may be admitted to the 
high school from the grammar, and such receive their diplo- 
mas of graduation, upon the recommendations of the gram- 
mar masters, such action, however, not debarring first-division 
pupils who may feel aggrieved at the master’s division, from 
taking a final examination from the superintendent, who sball 
report the results to the proper commitiee. Of all persons 
the master of a grammar school, who has the direct charge of 
its highest-grade pupils for a years, should best know who are 
properly fitted for the high school; and I believe a knowledge 
of the fact that those whom he might recommend would be 
admitted without further question would have a most excel- 
lent effect upon his entire school. Besides, the master has 
no motive for recommending any who may not have properly 
completed the work of the grammar school. He certainly 
would not want inefficient pupils admitted to the high school 
upon his recommendation, thereby prove his incapacity to 
judge of their fitness for its higher work. Students are ad- 
mitted at Dartmouth from our high school upon the recom- 
mendation of the master. Forthe same reasons, why should 
not the * recommended by the masters of our grammar 
schools admitted to the high, and thus save as far as 
possible, the more worthy pupils the strain of special ex- 
aminatlons.“ 


I have also virtually left the matter of promotion 
from the primary schools to the middle or intermediate, 
and from those to the grammar, chiefly in the hands of 
teachers, simply giving general directions in regard to 
the same, and requiring that doubtful cases should be 
referred to the superintendent. It is true that examin- 
ations have generally been given under my direction in 
these grades semi-annually; but mainly for the pur- 
pose of affording teachers review-exercises of another 
form than their own, and for the sake of accustoming 
pupils, in a limited degree, to a written form of an- 
swers. Teachers, however, have been explicitly directed 
not to determine promotions from the results of these 
exercises, to the exclusion of their knowledge of the 
advisability of advancing individual pupils. 

Believing the results of such a course of procedure 
well enough for the good of the schools, and better for 
individual pupils than to require of them an exact per- 
centage of correct results upon the limited amount of 
written work it would be proper to put into lower-grade 
schools, I propose to continue the determination of pro- 
motions by leaving the matter largely in the hands of 
teachers, making such modifications of general direc- 
tions, and of my personal methods of investigation and 
assistance as experience shall show to be necessary, to 
save this plan of making promotions from that abuse 
which would impair the efficiency of the schools, or 
unfavorably affect the ultimate interests of individual 


pupils. 


years. To illustrate, permit me to quote from my first 
annual report, written in 1877 : 


In order to secure the fairest, most impartial, and what I 

think will prove the best information, from which to decide 
questions of qualification for admission to the high school, I 
propose to furnish the masters of the grammar schools with 
questions for written examinations of all pupils of the jfirst- 
division grade, in each of their several studies, twice a term; 
and, at the end of the school year, we may find the average of 
the six examinations thus given in each study, and from the 
results we may perceive what pupils have attained a satisfac- 
tory standing, and grant them diplomas of graduation accord- 
ingly. Those pupils that do not attain satisfactory results may 
be further examined orally, or be granted leave to try a special 
examination at the close of the long summer vacation, when 
an examination is given non-resident pupils who desire admis- 
sion to our high school under the rales of the Board; but pu- 
pils who cannot properly do the regular work for the year 
should not flatter themselves that their deficiencies can easily 
be made up during vacation, though it be long; nor should 
they be encouraged to attempt it, except in extraordinary 
cases, 
It seems both unnecessary and unjust to subject those who 
have attained a high degree of scholarship by conscientious 
effort and industry throughout the year, to a single, special 
examination, particularly when it is well known and generally 
conceded that a single trial is no fair test, because of the lia- 
bility of some, who are best, to fail, on account of their over- 
anxiety and nervousness, superinduced, perhaps, by their very 
faithfulness.” 

As these examinations are to take the place of those here- 
tofore given by the masters, they will impose upon the pupils 
no additional work of this kind. The examinations will be 
chiefly confined to work indicated in the course of study; and 
they will, therefore, afford a stimulus to thoroughness in daily 
labor, and do away with the temptation to cram, which is the 
special evil of the plan of giving a single examination at the 
end of the year.“ 

For first results of this plan, I quote as follows from 
my report of the following year: 

„The method of admitting pupils from the grammar schools 
to the high school, as set forth in my last annual report, has 
been strictly followed; and, with gratifying success, because 
the class admitted is acknowledged, after a term’s service in 
the high school, to be as well prepared as the average of classes 
admitted there, and because but few pupils, comparatively, 
had to be subjected to a special examination at the end of the 
vear. 


I may here properly state that my plan intentionally 
placed the determination of the standard for promotion 
virtually in the hands of the masters, for, after finding 
the average results of all the individual pupils, the masters 
were asked, without a knowledge of the averages, to name 
those of their pupils whom they regarded as ready for 
the work of the high school; then the lowest average 
of any pupil named was taken as the basis of promotion. 
The two or three named who had a standing equal to 
the basis thus determined, were said by the masters to 
be among the doubtful cases; and, being given the ben- 
efit of the doubt, they were allowed to pass on. 

This method of determining promotion to our high 
school has been practiced until the present time, with 
the omission, last year, of one feature of the original 
plan, the reason for which is thus set forth in my re- 
port of 1880: 


By observing the work of those who have entered the high 
school for the last two or three years, I find that pupils ad- 
mitted on the basis of work satisfactorily done during the pre- 
vious year (a work which, in fact, exhibits the results of work 
done for several years) have, in general, also done the work of 
the high school in a manner satisfactory to their teachers and 
creditable to themselves; while, on the other hand, that those 
pupils from first divisions of grammar schools, the work of 
whom, for the year, was not satisfactory, though they were 
able, at the close of the summer vacation, to pass a satisfactory 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. ‘ 


A New Profession.—In — a men are studying 
electrical engineering. This profession has not yet been over- 


crowded. 


A Large Brain.—Dr. Charles Tompkins, of Richmond, 
reports the case of a negro who recently died of phthisic, and 
whose brain weighed seventy ounces. The man was thirty- 
examination in grammar-school studies, and have, therefore, | two years old. e was of large build, and six feet two inches 
been admitted to the high school, have, in the main, consti- high. He had been twice a murderer, and twice in a lunatic 
tuted the weak — — — * and ws 3 — — =~ asylum. When sane he was considered stupid. 
to reap for themselves its t advantages. attribute 8 
aafaverable condition, first, to the fact that the examinations, Canned Foods —Persons who use fruits and food preserved 
are passed as a result of cramming through the long vacation; in tin cans have been found to suffer eventually from gastric 
and, second, that prolonged application then, on the heels of it — — — 
exertions for the previous year, so far exhausts the energies of | — — — 7 y of — —— 
pupils to whom reference is made, that they have no strength ave 2 8 hich th 4 — 1 ng h — 0 de high 
during the succeeding year for vitalizing what attainments they — is — g 
may have. The yo heretofore pursued has been followed by sealing off the channel to the air-pump, the envel ope pr 
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for the purpose of realizing, if possible, the ambitions of par- 

ents pos — but, since it is demonstrated by trial that it | @uced being essentially a homogeneous piece of glass. 
is not for the advantage of either, and can result only in dis- 
appointment to both, I recommend that pupils whose work in 
first divisions of grammar schools is found unsatisfactory at the 
end of the schoo! year shall not be allowed examination trial 
for admission to the high school at the close of the summer 


vacation.“ 

The plan above described was inaugurated, and has 
been practised, because, as a teacher, I believed no one, 
by any form of examination, could know better than I 
who of my pupils had best be advanced ; and, as super- 
intendent, I have been willing to accord a trial of the 
matter to teachers, who, in my judgment, are competent 
to determine the matter, and will not abuse the priv- 
ilege. The trial has been so far satisfactory, that in 
my last report I wrote as follows: 


„During the five years of my superintendency I have fur- 
nished nearly all the examination questions that have been 
used in the first divisions of the grammar schools. Conse- 
quently the questions have been uniform, and the resuits have 


invention appears to meet the difficulty experienced in the use 
of tin cans. 


The Yellow Fever.—Yellow-fever theorists are viewing this 
as a test-year in the South. Below the thirty-fourth parallel 
there has been practically no winter, and the spring has been 
early, warm, and humid Besides a vast territory has been 
inundated, which, when the water retires, will expose an un- 
usual amount of dead vegetable matter to the ferment of the 
summer. Three of the conditions — to favor the develop- 
ment of the disease are thus found to be present. Rigid quaran- 
tine has already been established against the Antilles, and in- 
fection from that known quarter is forestalled. The past three 
years have been unmarked by yellow fever in the United States, 
and therefore the germs of perigee epidemics must be viewed 
as now dead. If, then, yellow fever is strictly an exotic, it 
only depends upon a vigilant quarantine maintained through- 
out the season to insure that the summer will pass without a 
case of local origin. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONVALESCENCE. 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in the con- 
valescing stage of typho-malarial fever, and, whenever an acid 
is indicated, nothing has been found equa! to it. 


of any more just and practical way of conducting them 
than has been attempted at Manchester for the past four 


been marked, by the masters, from a uniform scale arranged 


for each set by myself. From an average of some ten ora! Plymouth, Ind. J. H. WILaOox, M. D. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — The Lowe-Wheeler contested election case 
was settled in the National House of Representatives on Satur- 
day; the contestant Lowe being seated by a vote of 149 to 3. 
The majority of the Democrats refrained from voting. 
—A synopsis of the dispatch of May 8, from Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen to Minister Lowell, touching the policy of this 
Government relative to the Isthmus canal and the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, has been published. This Government favors 
a home protectorate of the canal, and looks with disfavor on 
the proposed international protectorate, to be agreed upon by 
the great powers.——The application for a rehearing of the 
Guiteau case has been unanimously denied by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia.——The President has ap- 
proved the Geneva award bill.——Lieutenant Danenhower has 
been ordered to special duty at Washington, and will prepare a 
detailed account of his Arctic experiences. —— The National 
debt was reduced $10,375,441.19 last month.——The general 
deficiency bill, reported to Congress Monday, appropriates 
nearly $9,000,000. —— Strikes were inaugurated in various 
places throughout the country on Thursday, June 1. All the 
iron-mills in Pittsburg, Pa., with one exception, suspended 
operations ; a general strike occurred among the hod-carriers 
at Harrisburg; and at Cincinnati all the iron-mills except three 
stopped running. A general strike of the iron-workers was 
inaugurated at Cincinnati on Monday, and all the mills in 
the city have suspended operations. Three hundred and 
fifty horse-shoers struck in Chicago; and about 1,500 of the 
striking boiler-mAkers in New York returned to work. 

Egypt.—The Turkish government has sent a commission to 
Egypt, with Dervisch Pacha at its head, in the hope of amica- 
bly adjusting the trouble between the Khedive and Arabi 
Pacha.—The religious war in the Egyptian Soudan is spread- 
ing, and it is reported that the prophet, who was said to have 
been killed, is still alive, has caused the massacre of 1100 per- 
poets Sennaar, and forced Europeans to become Mohamme- 

Great Britain.—The British House of Commons yesterday, 
in committee, passed the first and second clauses of the Irish 
Repression bill.—— Mr. Brennan, having been released from 
Kilmainham, has denounced Mr. Gladstone in vigorous terms. 


Ws are quite sure that our friends will take great 
pleasure in reading our Broadside on School Kxamina- 
tions. These papers were read before the New England 
Supts. Association in Boston, and are published at the 
request of many friends as timely and practical exposi- 
tions of the views of leading New England men on this 
very important topic now engaging the attention, prac- 
tically, of the great body of our teachers throughout the 


Our associate, Dr. Mayo, who has been ill for a few 
weeks at Atlanta, Ga, is now on his feet again, and his 
Voice, which took a short vacation, is now fully restored 
to its accustomed clearness and power. He has been 
obliged to cancel his engagements for the early sum- 
mer, but expects to be in the field again in the autumn, 


Reports from all parts of the South, where he has been, 
tell of the excellent work he has done, and anew school- 
life has been awakened all along the line of his travels. 
He has just been invited to lecture before the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, in the next winter’s course on 
Education in the South.” Dr. Mayo hopes to be in 
Boston as early as June 15, and those desiring his ser- 
vices during the coming school year will do well to ad- 
dress him on his return. 


ALL our discussions concerning the handling of chil- 
dren in the school-room come back to the one vital 
point,—the competency of the teacher. And here the 
people are especially at fault. Our cities and villages 
demand a style of school-keeping fully up to the latest 
improvement of the age. Yet, with a strange infatua- 
tion, they expect to get that expert work chiefly from 


\ young women, working for the wages paid to a first- 
elass bonne in a nursery, and a good deal below the in- 


come of à skilled cook in a genteel boarding-house. As 
a consequence, the upper strata of teachers are all the 
time being driven off to more favored localities or to 
other occupations, and the average teacher, though 
faithful according to her light, is not competent to 
handle the children in the elaborate way demanded by 
the school authorities who represent the stern demand 
of the community for the best. Hence the resort to 
the “machine”; the dismal attempt to force the pupils 
up to a superior grade of scholarship by the help of 
cram, and the stimulant of marking aud prizes, with 
the melancholy results that everybody sees. If the 
gentlemen and ladies who are so eager to rush to the 
front as the critics of the public school will calmly 
survey the ground, and insist that the compensation of 
teachers shall be raised to a point where skilled labor 
can be reasonably expected, we can have superior scholar- 
ship without the “slaughter of the innocents.” The 
cure for most of the abuses complained of in the school- 
system is better teaching, and that will not be had till 
the profession of the teacher is lifted to a higher plane, 
surrounded with greater respect, protected by ordinary 
safeguards, and sustained by adequate compensation. 
Either one system of public schools will be pushed down 
to what a good many of these critics would gladly see 
it,—an elementary semi-industrial institution for the 
training of the lower orders; or it must be worked by 
a body of teachers trained for the duty, paid generously, 
secure in position, and competent in all ways for their 
arduous occupation. 


INSTITUTE ITEMS. 


Fares from Boston and Providence to Saratoga and 
return, $7.50; Worcester, $6.50; Springfield, $4.00; 
Fitchburg, $6.00; New Bedford, $9.25. Manchester, 
Nashua, Concord, N. H., one fare,—free return. Tickets 
will be good to go on July 7, 8, 10, and 11, and to return 
before Aug. 1. For circulars and other particulars ad- 
dress Geo. A. Littlefield, Boston, Mass. 

Membership to the National Educational Association 
is $2.00; to the American Institute is $1.00. Board 
at Saratoga, from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 

Arrangements are now in progress for round-trip 
tickets at low rates from Boston, Fall River, Providence, 
etc., via the Sound and Hudson River day boats, and to 
return by rail. 

Excursions will be made, through Lake George, to 
Ausable Chasm, to Montreal, to Quebec; and arrange- 
ments are now in progress for special parties to (1) 
Mauch Chunk; (2) Watkins Glen; (3) Niagara Falls; 
(4) Thousand Islands; (5) Saguenay; (6) Through 
the Adirondacks; and (7) the White Mountains. 


BRICKS VERSUS BRAINS. 


The chronic mischief of our academical and college 
life, especially in the newer portions of the country, has 
been the mania to put money into a pile of bricks with 
a high tower, a broad campus, and a big name. Our 
Western and Southern States are crowded with these 
monuments, to the delusion that a big building with a 
large sign is an “ institution of learning.” Hundreds 
of these great palaces of instruction are now closed, 


children in its own time. 


that suffers through every nerve from the starvation- 
wages of its teachers, and the unwholesome style of liv- 
ing forced upon the pupils. There is nothing more 
melancholy in our country than the spectacle of so many 
able and consecrated men and women wearing away the 
flower of their days in this vain effort of “ making bricks 
without straw,” unless it is the other spectacle of chil- 
dren victimised by mercenary and incompetent work- 
men in the school-room, who do not earn even the poor 
wages of their incompetency. Nowhere is this contrast 
more painfully seen than in the great mission schools 
for the colored people in the South, established and sus- 
tained by the Northern churches. It is comparatively 
easy to wake up a millionaire to the conviction that a 
new building would add to the imposing look of the 
stately group already on the University Hill. It is not 
difficult to obtain the funds for the aid of indigent stu- 
dents to crowd these spacious halls to repletion. But 
when the teacher, the soul of the great machine, is 
reached ; the president who bears on his shoulders a 
weight of care and embarrassment that would sink a 
dozen ordinary men; or the young woman teacher, who 
must be at once schoolmistress, missionary, and woman- 
of-all-work in the training of these young graduates 
from the plantation,—it is found that the purse has given 
out, and they work on the remnants of the feast. There 
are several hundreds of these lady teachers now doing 
the most difficult work in American school-rooms, in 
these colored missionary institutions, on the wages of a 
superior servant-girl in a good family in Boston or Cin- 
cinnati; and the salaries paid to the most responsible 
heads of these great establishments are simply pitiful. 
The time has come when our people of wealth who de- 
sire to forward the educational work of the country 
should begin to endow brains. The corner-stone of a 
school is a superior teacher, and, outside the noble army 
of martyrs, a superior teacher deserves fair wages and a 
fair field in which to labor. If our benevolent friends 
would first endow the teaching force, so that the right 
men and women could be put in the right places at 
once, then build as the ability increases, and aid the 
student according as he tries to help himself, a new day 
would dawn upon the clouded field of academical and 
college life through half the Union. It would be the 
best possible investment of money to endow a man like 
Dr. Wickersham or Smart with a living salary, to go 
from State to State as a missionary of education, giving 
freely of the precious wisdom gained from years of suc- 
cessful service in school affairs. Endow brains, and 
bricks will follow; for every good school at last gets it- 
self a house according to its means. 


“ HERE AND NOW.” 


A fine old fellow in the “up country“ of South Car- 
olina, hearing that the associate editor of Taz JouRNAL 
was tramping through that region, in company with 
State Supt. Thompson, gave as his opinion: “ That old 
gentleman from the North is a hundred years behind 
the times; why, we have known for a hundred years 
that education was a good thing. What we want isa 
man to tell us just how the people of South Carolina 
can educate their children with the money they have 
here and now.” 

Like many another, this fine old fellow hadn’t turned 
out to the lecture of the aforesaid “old gentleman from 
the North,” or he would have known that that was just 
what his own accomplished State Superintendent was at 
in introducing him to the people ;—to tell them how 
other States, no better circumstanced than South Car- 
olina, had built up an effective system of public instruc- 
tion. But the point was well taken in the abstract, 
and is just the point to be aimed at in all educational 
work, in every American neighborhood. 

Of course, keep uppermost the loftiest ideal of a com- 
plete system of education for the whole people. Never 
cease to demand the best the people can do in every de- 
partment of school-life. No time is too precious for the 
consideration of improved methods of instruction, and 
many a prolonged and apparently useless controversy 
among experienced teachers, bears ample fruit for the 
“ Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” Where there is no persistent aspira- 


under à ruinous burden of debt, or occupied by a school 


tion for ideals in education, all teaching wears it- 
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self into ruts, the teacher becomes a pedant and a despot, 
and the name of school a disgust to pupils of every 
degree. 

Still, the vital point for the teacher and the school- 
man was hit by our fine old fellow in the up-country. 
What can be done with these children here and now? 
with these children, just as they are; a flock of little 
plantation crows; @ gang of California “ hoodlums ; a 
street full of the refuse of a great Northern city; a 
sand-hill suburb swarmed over with the offspring of 
“ poor white trash” ? What can be done when people 
have no money to build model school-houses, no trained 
care of expert teachers: in communities where half the 
professional men and the whole upper strata of society 
doubts the value of education for the “ common herd ” ; 
where an obstinate priesthood denounces every school 
but their own as “ the gate to hell”; where swarms of 
ignorant people are only concerned to make working- 
animals of their children, and all the multitudinous 
worriments that beset any rising system of schools, be- 
leaguer the teacher, and drive officials almost to the 
verge of lunacy? This is the working-point, here and 
now. In five years, your lowest classes will be out of 
school. The children can’t wait while learned pundits 
wag their heads, and testy schoolmasters wrangle with 
their employers, and the people are arrayed in hostile 
educational camps. 

In thousands of American neighborhoods, the public 
schools are inefficient and almost useless for lack of a 
little more money. If the roof of your house is in 
flames, the only ladder that is of use is the one on which 
you can actually mount to the ridge-pole, carrying a 
bucket of water, or an engine that will force a 
stream as high as your chimney-top. An additional 
mill of taxation, here and now, decides whether a gen- 
eration of children shall be really educated, or only 
mocked with a sham. An expert as superintendent, 
here and now, means a graded school that satisfies 
everybody. A wide-awake schoolmistress, electric with 
the new education, here and now, wakes up a sleepy old 
neighborhood, and causes a people that for half a cen- 
tury has “ sat in darkness, to see a great light.” So all 
around, up and down, everywhere in our country, the 
question faces the schoolman: “What do you propose to 
do with our children, here and now ?” 


DOES EDUCATION PREVENT CRIME? 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


To the one who is familiar with the methods of 
schools it is not surprising to find that the school has a 
favorable effect on the morals of the pupil. In the well- 
disciplined schools, the pupil is first taught to be regu- 
lar and punctual; to be cleanly in person ; polite to his 
fellows ; obedient to his teachers; he is taught to be 
silent and industrious, attentive and critical in his men- 
tal habits. To sum up all these in one word, he is 
taught to subordinate his capricious will and inclina- 
tions to the reasonable conditions under which he may 
combine with his fellow-men, and share in their labors 
and in the fruits of their labors. The great advantage 
of school instruction in morality lies in the fact that 
the pupil is made to do and practice these fundamental, 
moral acts of self-control, and is not merely made to 
hear lectures on the subject, and exhortation without 
accompanying discipline in moral habits. 

In the school, moral habits must be practised, or the 
instruction cannot go on. What wonder, then, that 
those who have attended school, even for the short pe- 
riod required to learn to read and write, are found to be 
seven times less likely to reach the jail or prison than 
those who are entirely illiterate! See, in the report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education for 1872, 
the essay by Edward D. Mansfield, LL.D. It is there 
shown in detail that the illiterate portion of the popu- 
lation in each State and nation produces rom four to 
fifteen times as many convicted criminals as an equal 
number of the population that can read and write. The 
aggregate of statistics collected for the United States 
showed, in the seventeen States included: Total num- 
ber of prisoners 110,538; who could neither read nor 
write, 21,650; barely read, but not write, 5,931. To- 
tal illiterate, 27,581, or 25 per cent. 

The average of illiterates in the total population of 
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the seventeen States was three and one-half per cent., 
thus the percentage of illiterates who became criminals 
was seven times as large as that of the educated. Sta- 
tistics are found to be similarly favorable to education 
by the family and civil society, and the church. The 
percentage of criminals from the orphan class of the 
population,—destitute of family education,—and from 
the class that had never learned a trade or business,— 
devoid of the education of civil society,—has been proved 
to be quite as large as that from the illiterates. 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. Montgomery of Washington, to whom reference was 
made in these columns recently, was free-born, and hence the 
statement, in the house of his mistress should read the 
home of his aunt,” as he was not a slave. Mr. M. certainly 
threw his bundle over the fence”? for a purpose, and his 
career has illustrated the possibilities In store for his race, 
many of whom are showing their ability to teach as well as to 
be taught. 

— We have had the pleasure of welcoming to our office Col. 
Bingham, the principal of the Mebanesville Academy, North 
Carolina, This school is one of the very best in the South, and 
the aid which the principal and his associates give to young 
men struggling with poverty, is a sufficient reason why this 
institution should receive the generous support of our liberal 
men at the North. An endowment fund, to help needy stu- 
dents, is the one great desideratum to place such schools on a 
most prosperous foundation, and our benevolent men and 
women will find their funds wisely invested in helping such 
worthy recipients. 

— Nothing really good in this world, including a genuine 
martyr, was ever destroyed by fire. After a school has demon- 
strated its superiority, a big blaze is its best advertisement. So 
we have no fear that the excellent Bingham School, at Mebanes- 
ville, N. C., will suffer any check from the fire that, early in 
May, swept away every building save the house of the princi- 
pal. Weare not surprised to learn that the students, before 
leaving, authorized the treasurer to draw upon them for the 
full term bills; that the gallant major ‘‘ hitched up“ his team, 
and snaked the first log from the neighboring forest for his 
new buildings while the fire was still under way; and that he 
proposes to have all things ready, in better and more spacious 
order than before, to receive his young men by July 26. It 
would be a helpful thing to forward a check for any amount 
inside $10,000, within thirty days, to Major Robert Bingham, 
Mebanesville, N. C. 

— If the school-teacher cannot get justice in the matter of a 

living salary while in the flesh, it is a consolation to know that, 
after death, a monument may commemorate his services to 
mankind; and, of all monuments, a beautiful tree, planted by 
the loving hands, and watched by the eagar eyes of his pupils, 
is most appropriate. The city of Cincinnati, O., which has 
always been among the foremost in the fair support of its 
teachers, has inaugurated this graceful method of commem- 
oration for its departed public servants in the school-room. 
At the late Forestry Convention, one of the most impressive 
services was the planting of trees in remembrance of more than 
fifty persons,—from Nathan Guilford; the father of Cincinnati 
free schools, to several of the latest of the deceased lady teach- 
ers. If some of these old pedagogues were commemorated by 
the planting of a vigorous birch it would be all the same, for 
even the rod for the fool’s back becomes a pleasant remin- 
iscence when it has whipped folly out and left an open door 
for wisdom to come in. 
— The agitation for free elementary schooling is beginning 
in England, where, strangely enough, the worn-out system of 
rate bills and fees still encumbers public instruction. There, 
as still in some parts of America, are found plenty of gentle 
men of property and standing,“ who are ridden by the night- 
mare that the common people will be demoralized by the 
gift of free elementary education. One would think that, con- 
sidering the vigorous constitutional stamina of the British 
royal family, nobility, bishops of the establishment, and pen- 
sioners of high and low degree in the endurance of State 
ald,“ the pittance that would relieve the operative and the 
day laborer from the burden of schooling his children might 
be ventured without apprehension. It is wonderful how 
sensitive a lord or a dean, in the upper story of an imperial 
government, can be with respect to the dangers that threaten 
a poor fellow down in the basement, from a little public lift 
upward toward the light! 

— The danger now seems imminent that the bills for Na- 
tional Aid to Education, in Congress, will fail, from inability 
to get a hearing before the summer adjournment. No meas- 
ure becomes a law at the Capital that is not forced upon the 
Fathers at the point of the bayonet; either by a lobby as in- 
satiable as the grave, or by a high wind of popular excitement 
that will not let the honorable member sleep in his bed. So 
far, the American people are not aware of the most alarming 
feature in the civilization of the Republic,—the terrible igno- 
rance of one-third the inhabitants of this Union, — either 


spread over the rnral districts, as in the South and in the ter- 
ritories, or massed in great cities, as in the North. But the 
breeze is rising; and in this, as in other times of peril, there 
is hope that the American people will finally wake u ear- 
nest, and begin the long and toilsome journey toward 
light and freedom and safety. 


— The details of the new school system in France, as they 
come to hand, expose the animus of the priestly clamor against 
** Godless education“; which, all through Christendom, is 


now waging a bitter warfare against the free school supported 


and supervised by the State. In the public schools of France, 
as in those of our own country, the most complete arrange- 
ments seem to be made for the instruction in morality; and 
the safeguards thrown about the choice of the teacher would 
seem to make the school perhaps the most secure moral asy- 
lum for the average child. It is not because the public school 
is Godless” and immoral,“ even in the Christian sense of 
morality, that the priesthood are bent on its destruction; but 
because it stands across their path in their efforts to miæ up all 
cultivation of the mind with the creed and polity of an infallible 
ecclesiasticism. It is the old war of Priest versus People, and, 
now, as in the centuries past, the — will be victorious in 
securing for themselves the education of their children in the 
duty of citizenship in every Christian land. 

— The new board of education in Cleveland, O., has deposed 
Mr. A. J. Rickoff as superintendent, and elected to his place 
his old opponent in the controversy concerning public-school 
affairs, President Hinsdale, of Hiram College. We are not 
informed what special demand has come up from the good 
people of the Forest City, that the system of public instruc- 
tion, declared by high European authority the best in Amer- 
ica, should be shorn of its head, in favor of a gentleman who, 
unless he has made a great stride forward within five 
years, is largely out of sympathy with our advanced pub- 
lie-school keeping. But the responsibility of office is 
often a great schoolmaster, and it may be that President 
Hinsdale will become an apt scholar in the splendid es- 
tablishment he essays to direct. Meanwhile, the people of 
Cleveland can be trusted to watch the results of what seems to 
have been the act of a body of small politicians in putting out 
of the way one of the foremost educators infthe Union. 


OBITUARY. 


The death of Guiseppe Garibaldi, the celebrated Italian 
patriot, occurred on Friday evening, June 2, at Caprera. He 
was born at Nice, July 4, 1807, and in his youth led the life of 
amariner. He was naturally of an adventurous turn of mind, 
and longed for the excitement of a military career. Making 
the acquaintance of Mazzini in 1833, he became one of the 
leaders of the Young Italians” in the liberal movement, 
which resulted in the unfortunate expedition of Savoy, and he 
was driven into exile. He fled to France, and served in the 
French navy, and subsequently went to Tunis and entered the 
military service of the Bey. His restless spirit found this life 
too monotonous, and he went to South America in 1835, where 
at Rio Janerio he met a revolutionary agent from Uruguay, 
the people of which country were fighting for independence of 
Brazil, and at once espoused the cause of that Republic. He 
still loved Italy, his native land, and in 1848, when war broke 
out between Austria and the liberals of Italy, he, with his wife 
Anita, a Spanish-American, and a few brave comrades, left 
Montevideo for Italy, where he bore an effective part in the 
entire campaign, and greatly distinguished himself in the de- 
fence of Rome against the French in 1849. The contest was 


an unequal one. He wasfobliged to flee with 3,000 comrades, 
was surrounded at San Marino, but mana to escape with 
his wife and a few of his followers, toward Venice. The news 
of its fall compelled him to take the direction toward Ravenna, 
where his wife, exhausted by continuous privation and fatigue 
died. The heroic patriot, alone in his grief, went to Chiav 

in Liguria, where the king of Sardinia offered him the choice 
of exile or imprisonment. He chose exile, and sailed for Tunis, 
but through French intervention was prevented from landing; 
and then he went back to the island of Madalena, near whi 
lies the little islet of Caprera, which one day was to become 
the solitary and renowned seat of the great hero. His stay 
was brief, and he soon found passage to this country, and 
arrived in New York city in the summer of 1850. He declined 
a public reception which was offered him, but established a 
candle manufactory on Staten Island, and continued in that 
business for a short time, till opportunity offered for the 
resumption of his vocation of mariner. 

In 1850, on the breaking out of the Italian war, the Sardinian 
Government authorized him to form a corps, which became 
famous and were called Hunters of the Alps,“ celebrated 
by Whittier in one of his poems. In May, 1860, he captured 
the Island of Sicily, and in September entered Naples, won a 
victory on the Volturno, and was joined by the Sardinian 
army, and soon thereafter the overthrow of the king of the 
Sicilies was completed. That kingdom was now merged in the 
kingdom of Italy. Then, as the historian expresses it, ‘‘ Gari- 
baldi retired, great as Cincinnatus of old, to his island solitude 
of Caprera.“ This island he had bought with money which 
he had accumulated by his manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises in the New World. Hardly less romantic are some 
of the subsequent military events in the career of this knight 
errant of liberty. 

In 1866 he was again in the field for Venice, this time under 
the banner of Italy, and the only victories of a campaign, 
which, on the whole, was inglorious to Italian arms, were won 
by Garibaldi. In 1867 he was defeated by the French imperial 
army in an attempt on Rome, the — power then bein 
under the protection of France. 2 * e was a prisoner, an 
again he was permitted to return to his island. In 1870 he 
once more took the field, now for the defence of France 

ainst Prussia. To this he was induced by an appeal from 

ambetta. He commanded the volunteers of the Vosges.“ 
In acknowledgement of his services the French elected him a 
member of the national ae In 1864 he visited Eng and, 
where he received something like an ovation. He was an au- 
thor, though not a brilliant one, and published three small 
romances. He has been offered various titles and honors by 
the Italian government, all of which he has declined. 

His name and fame are known to the whole civilized world. 
He hated despotism, and was a devoted friend of universal 
freedom, and willingly gave the cause of liberty his best ser- 
vices and inspired others by his fine courage and fervent 


A CARD. 


To the Members of the Illinois Society of School Principals : 
In the circular sent you a month ago, the hotel rate at 


Traverse City should have been given as $2.00, and not $1.50; 
the regular rate being $2.50. J. N. WIAmson. 
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NEW-ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


NEW ADVANC 


MUSIC and ITS PROPOSED 
E MOVEMENT. 


America which seems almost 


ideal in its grandeur, but 
which, like all real inventions, 
seems perfectly simple and 
practical in its workings. 


THE IDEAL REMEDY. 


‘For the needed home there 
should be in a central, quiet, 
healthful location, a great 
building adapted specially to 
the institution, with every 
modern convenience for a 
home, and having a concert 
hall, recitation and practice 


In an interview with the director of this institution we have 
gathered the following facts with regard to the contemplated 
plans for putting it upon the broad basis of musical, literary, 
and physical culture, and the fine arts. These facts, we doubt 
not, will be of interest to our readers. 


ITS ORIGIN. 

Twenty-nine years ago Dr. Tourjée introduced the class or 
Conservatory system of teaching, in both vocal and instrumental 
music. This was the first Conservatory of Music in America. 


rooms, library, reading-room, 
museum, etc. A lady prin- 
cipal of successful experience 
in the management of some 
of the best schools and colleges 
for ladies, supported by a num- 
ber of experienced assistants, 
—one in each section of the 
building,— should have charge of the ladies’ department. A 
skillful steward would manage the table at a greatly reduced 
cost becanse of the large number, and the special fitness of 
the building to accommodate them. A resident lady physician 
would devote her time not only to those needing treatment, 
but even more to those who showed the first symptoms of 
overwork or failing health, providing always the ounce of pre- 
vention. A gymnasium with an enthusiastic teacher would 
tempt rather than force the students to proper exercise; while 


diet, dress, hours, methods of study, etc., could be influenced 


Good results of class-work,—sympathy, stimulus, and emula- for the better in a way simply impossible except in such a 


tion,—have been universally recognized in other studies, and 


an institution. With such facilities it would be possible to send 


the number of “Conservatories” that have sprung up since out graduates with a physical as well as musical education. 


Dr. Tourjés set the model, show how firm a hold the system 
has taken in the musical world. 


For the mental and literary side, a corps of the best teachers, 


selected from the best schools throughout the country, would 


after two or three hours of practice and study of muste it 
would be a rest and positive gain in the end, to the musical 
side, to turn to some literary topic. 

In fact, mere residence in such an institution without direct 
study or effort, is a powerful educating force, the whole at- 
mosphere being that of a broad, liberal, Christian culture. 

The time given to physical education is saved many times 
over at once in the better work done, and in the future years 
the gain is incalculable. Every precaution is taken that this 
great school shall have only such regulations and restriction as 
are needful for a well-regulated Christian home. . 

It is hoped by the founders that, as the great field for use- 
fulness of such an ideal institution becomes better known, lib- 
eral gifts and endowments will come in and make it as perma- 
nent as are the older literary colleges of the country. In this 
spirit the director and his chief associates work, drawing small 
salaries, and looking for their reward to the complete success 
of their great undertaking. 

Every reader interested in musical education will look with 
interest for the Calendar, with details of plans, courses of study, 
expenses, etc., which we presume may be had on application. 
If the new school succeeds it will bea magnificent success. Re- 
membering the Directors’ connection with the North End Mis- 
sion. the Peace Jubilee Choruses, and Tabernacle Choirs, and 
chiefly the New Eng. Conservatory itself, to-day counting over 
970 pupils from 38 different States, all made great successes in 
the face of the general verdict that each was too grand a thing to 
be accomplished,—remembering all these, who can doubt that 
the New England Conservatory of Music and College of Music, 
the first in the world to practically recognize the claims of a 
broadly-educated manhood and womanhood, or even a school 
of art, will prove the great success its friends predict. 

Ladies only will be accommodated with rooms and board in 
the building, but it is intended that before long a like home 
shall be provided for gentleman students. Efforts will be 
made to secure them pleasant homes in the neighborhood. 
They will continue to receive all the advantages of the Con- 
servatory excepting rooms and board, with many additional 
benefits secured in the ample accommodations for class and 
private instruction, concert-halls, increased corps of instruct- 
ors, etc. Students living in the city and vicinity will also have 
every facility for pursuing all the studies taught at the new 


afford in the building the best obtainable advantages for the | Conservatory building. 
early, while they are flexible. Many a pupil who has waited to instruction and guidance. Certificates and diplomas of pro- 
finish literary studies before commencing music, has learned ficiency and graduation, and degrees for those finishing thor- 
with sorrow that the period for securing the highest results oughly the prescribed courses, would lend a stimulus to those 
has passed. While much may be done in mature years, those wishing to complete their early studies, Beside these regular 

: ‘ lasses, the great concert hall in the building would afford op- 

hose training i 8 

Freebell portunity for lectures on scientific and literary topics, while the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The most successful law schools are in the city near the 
courts ; the best medical schools are near the hospitals. 
Even Harvard University, situated in the center of Cam- 
bridge, with her 30,000 inhabitants, feels so strongly the im- 
portance of a location in a larger city that she goes away from 
her other buildings and her college grounds, and erects her 
medical college in the heart of Boston. The same is true of 
the best professional schools of the Old World. So the best 
college of music must be in the midst of a musical atmosphere 
made by concerts, recitals, oratorios, orchestras, and musical 
societies. She must have the advantage of the great organs 
and of fine church music. She must have, in short, the artis- 
tic advantages of a great city, and preéminently of Boston, the 
musical metropolis of America. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES. 


Granting, then, that the advantages of the Conservatory 
method, and of a location in a large and musical center are 
essential to the finest musical success, how are they to be se- 
cured ? Such a school involves bringing together from all parts 
of the country a large number of students, many of whom 
are far from home and friends. To find satisfactory home 
surroundings and influences for nearly one thousand pupils 
at a moderate cost, has been a problem never really solved. 
Many parents have abandoned their plans for giving daugh- 
ters the best advantages simply because of this uncertainty. 
Equally serious are the teacher’s difficulties. With stu- 
dents scattered all through the city and suburbs, many 
important helps are impracticable. Evening entertainments, 
concerts, lectures, and other exercises must be given up be- 
cause of the obvious difficulties of getting together a large body 
of students so widely separated. The loss of time, the expo- 
sure, and the danger to health of keeping the regular class ap- 
pointments are readily perceived. Again, the best pupils are 
in danger of breaking down in health under the strain of mak- 
ing the most of their unusual opportunities, It has been ob- 
viously impossible to do much for the physical culture of pupils 
scattered over a city of 350,000 people. Very few find help iu 
caring for their health in boarding-houses and hotels. 


In an art which cultivates so entirely the emotional nature 
the wisest and most persistent efforts are necessary to secure 
a well-rounded manhood and womanhood. One-sidedness and 
lack of general culture has characterized musicians to a lament- 
able extent. We know of no profession in which these defects 
are more apparent to candid observers, and in which less has 
been done to correct them in ordinary musical instruction. 
Mendelssohn, Schuman, and the masters have lamented this 
evil, and have written strongly in favor of combining general 
culture with musical art. 

It has been left for a practical American to attempt the real- 
ization of the ideal of these great masters. For twenty-nine 


smaller halls and parlors would serve for the meetings of the 
various societies organized among the students for mutual im- 
provement. The library and reading-room, in charge of an 
experienced librarian, would be supplemented by the resources 
of the great Boston Library, the finest and largest in the coun- 
try, of which the students have free use. By lectures and per- 
sonal efforts the students would be taught what to read to 
the best advantage, and how thus to continue through life, 
with books, their education begun here with instructors. 
Without going further into detail, it is clear that such a school 
would have all the advantages of the old Conservatory without 
the great difficulties about home and health and one-sided 
culture, 


THE NEW SCHOOL. 


It is proposed to open such an ideal school of culture Sept. 
14, 1882. Every item noted above is included in the actual 
working plans. The new building is on Newton and St. James 
streets, Boston, fronting on Franklin Square, a beautiful park 
adorned with fountains, flowers, trees, etc. It is in the heart 
of the city, as quiet as a village. The building has seven 
stories and a dome, is 185 feet on Newton and 210 feet on St. 
James street, and has rooms for 550 lady students. The new 
concert-hall will have a large pipe-organ, stage, etc., and seats 
for 1,500. Besides library, reading-room, parlors, offices, etc., 
there are steam laundries, bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
steam-beat, gas, and two elevators, and three broad, easy 
flights of stairs running from basement to attic. Telephone 
and telegraph offices are in the building, street-cars and car- 
riages to all parts of the city and suburbs are passing con- 
stantly within a half minute of the door, giving all the con- 
veniences without the noise. 

The new home when completed, with all its fixtures, instru- 
ments, etc., will have cost over $700,000. It is the plan of the 
men of wealth who have given and loaned money so liberally 
to start this great enterprise, to make of it what might be 
termed a musical Harvard or Yale, a great and permanent 
foundation acknowledged to be at once the best as well as the 
largest school of music in the world. It is not designed to 
found a rival to Wellesley or Vassar; but inverting their 


method, to give as complete opportunity for literary studies and 
general culture as they give for musical culture. Young ladies 


taking the literary course feel the importance of music, and 


excellent advantages are given them, notably in the Wellesley 
College of Music, in charge, as are so many of the best schools 
in the country, of a graduate of Dr. Tourjée’s institution. 
So to those making music their principal course, the best lit- 
erary and scientific instruction is to be offered here. 


SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES. 
It has been proved by experiment that a great deal of other 


years the director of the New England Conservatory has stud - culture can be given without sacrificing anything of the mu- 


— 


led this problem, and he submits a plan for musical culture in |sical, for the mind cannot work constantly on one topic, and 


— 


— R. Worthington announces two books published by 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh, and supplied solely 
by him; viz., Chambers’s.Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, new and thoroughly revised; edited by Andrew 
Findlater; 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Also, Story of a Long and 
Busy Life ; 16mo, 50 cents. 

In continuation of the publication of the complete works 
of Bret Harte, — Riverside Edition, collected and revised by the 
author,—we have his work entitled Gabriel Conroy. Price, 
$2.00 ; the fourth volume of the series. It contains nearly 
500 pages, in uniform style with the previous works by the 
same publisher. To those familiar with the peculiar character 
of Bret Harte’s books, it only need be said that the present 
volume will be highly enjoyed. 


— Stories from the State Papers, a new book by Alexander 
Charles Ewald, will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The stories deal with English historical subjects, and 
present new facts which the author has gleaned from calendars 
and catalogues of the State Papers of Henry VIII., from 1509 
to 1532; the Domestic State Papers from 1547 to 1640; Irish 


State Papers; the Calendars of the Colonial Papers, etc, etc. 
The stories are told in a manner that make the book a fasci- 
nating one. 


— The late publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
are of special interest and rare excellence. The volume of 
poems by Mary E. Blake,—price, $1.25,—is a work full of 
gems. Her verses are of the highest order, both as to rhythmic 
beauty and elevated and refining sentiment. We regret that 
our limited space forbids us to quote at length from this charm- 
ing book. All lovers of good poetry will find in it delight and 


inspiration. It is printed and bound in the exquisite taste that 
characterizes all the publications of this widely-known pub- 
lishing- house. 


They have also just published the biography of John C. Cal- 
houn, by Dr. H. Von Holst,—which belongs to the American 
Statesmen Series,—edited by John T. Morse, Jr. Price, $1.25. 
In nine well-written chapters the author presents a very can- 
did and accurate sketch of Calhoun’s youth, his brilliant career 
in the House of Representatives, United States Senate, and 
as Secretary of War and as Vice-President of the United States. 
Chapters are devoted to his views on slavery, on the admission 
of Texas to the Union, and his position on the Oregon question 
and the Mexican War. In closing the author says, ‘‘ More 
than to any other man the South owed it to him (Calhoun) 
that she succeeded for such a long time in forcing the most 
democratic and the most progressive commonwealth of the 
universe to bend its knees and do homage to the idol of this 
‘peculiar institution“ (slavery), but, therefore, also the largest 
share of the responsibility for what at last did come resis on 


his shoulders;” and further says, “If ever a new edition of 
the works of the greatest and purest of proslavery fanatics 
should be published it ought to have a short appendix,—the 
emancipation proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLorapo.—Alida C. Avery, M. D., of Denver, for six years 
Professor of Hygiene at Vassar Coll., has accepted the appoint- 


ment of Supt. of Hygiene for the State, 


State Editor, FT. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iows.—The law class of the State Univ. consists of 156 
members from 17 different States.——H. S. Fiske, the orator 
representing Wisconsin in the Inter State Collegiate Contest 
at Indianapolis, is an Iowa boy, who resides at Anamosa. He 
is an attendant upon Beloit Coll. His oration and delivery are 
highly praised by the eae Anamosa people main- 
tain in Doane Coll., Neb., a prize for oratory called the Fiske 
prize. ——Co. supts. almost unanimously urge rural directors 
not to hold school through July and August. 

Decorah will erect a suitable building, and thereby perma- 
nently locate the private schools of Messrs. Breckinridge and 
Rich in their city. They conclude that, as a business enter- 

rise, it is more profitable than any other enterprise that could 

fostered.——The late Gov. C. C. Washburn, of Wisconsin, 
kept a private school in Davenport in 1839, and was subse- 
quently connected with the geological survey of the State. —— 
Simpson Centenary Coll., Indianola, will hold its commence- 
ment June 15-21. Prize essay and oration contests, reunions, a 
sermon and lecture by Bishop Simpson, are among the exercises. 
——Prin. Free of Grinnell resigns after several years’ acceptable 
service.——Prof. W. H. Brinkerhoff, for three years prin. 
Traer schools, is prin.-elect of Toledo schools. ——Ex-State 
Supt. Von Coelln decines the mathematical professorship in 
the State Univ. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLIxOIS.—Supt. A. W. Young, of McHenry, announces 
himself for county judge, and some other man must take the 
poorly-paid county superintendency.— The schools of White- 
side Co. are asked to exhibit at the county fairs, two of which 
are held in the county. It seems that the managers of the 
fairs give no inducements, but the Teachers’ Assoc. offer the 
premiums.—In the oratorical contest at the I. I. U., Cham- 
paign, Miss Lida M. Ashby, of Champaign, made highest 
grade, and was chosen to represent the school in the coming 
contest at Chicago. At the approaching commencement twelve 
of the Seniors chosen by the faculty will speak. The Univ. 
Field Day promises to be a time of great sport and merriment. 

Beardstown’s proposition to build a $16,000 school-house 
was defeated by a large majority.——Miss Sadie Bateman, a 
daughter of Dr. B., was married May 11 to Rev.W. K. Wright, 
of Knox, class of ’79.——Miss Anga Minear has been elected 
assist. prin. of Odell schools.——Oscar N. East, a live young 
teacher of Milmine, is prest. of the School Board at that place. 
He will know whether they have a good school.——Peoria’s 
high-school prin., C. A. Smith, will retire from his position at 
the close of the present year and engage in business in that 
city. Now let everybody who knows a little Greek and Latin 
apply for the place, and then the Board will look up some 
practical teacher who has not applied at all, and will offer him 
the position. Decatur High School this year sends out its 
first colored graduate. He stands well in his class.——Prin. 
Hawes of Buda has declined reélection. He goes to Kansas 
City this summer to complete his elocutionary course, and has 
the refusal of a next year’s place in the school he is to attend 
there. — Prof. J. V. N. Standish, of Lombard Univ., will take 
a year’s vacation for extensive travel in the three continents 
of the old world. The senior class of this year presents him a 
gold-headed cane. We learn that Prof. Cook of Normal has 
been mentioned for State Supt., and we note in some of his 
home papers words of high commendation.——In educational 
columns of different papers the name of Supt. Gastman of 
Decatur has been proposed, but only his wide acquaintance 
has caused this mention, as he has given no help, and not even 
allowed the papers of Decatur to note it, 

These are the 23 graduates of Normal’s 23d commencement: 
Mattie V. Bean, Matilda Glanville, Camilla Jenkins, Lida A. 
Kelly, Cora A. Lurton, Mattie B. Maxwell, Lillian W. Pills- 
bury, Mattie L Powell, Flora Hubbard Reid, Louisa M. Scott, 
Lottie J. Smiley, B. B. Beecher, Chas. Fordice, J. F. Hannah, 
J. V. McHugh, M. M. Morrison, G. W. Reeder, M R Regan, 
E. E. Rosenberry, C. N. Smith, W. J. Smith, E. W. Thomas, 
F. L. Williams. After the commencement exercises were 
tinished, the class repaired to the campus and formally buried 
the spelling-book. This exercise, together with the giving of 
all the graduating themes, completely filled the day. Few of 
the graduates have found work for next year as yet. 

State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City. 

Kansas.—Cowley Co, Normal will open July 5 and close 
Aug. 25.— The Co. Assoc. will hold a meeting at Winfield, 
Aug. 28-29.——-Supt. R. C. Story, the able Co. Supt., believes 
in genuine work and good compensation.—The Butler Co. 
Teachers’ Inst. will be held in the El Dorado school-building, 
commencing on July 10 and continuing four weeks. Prof. 
O. E. Olin, of Augusta, has been secured to conduct it.——The 
twelfth semi-annual meeting of the Kan. State Hor. Soc. will 
be held at Clay Center, June 27 and 28.——Harlan Coll. will 
close June 20.— Hon. P. B. Plumb has given $500 to Baker 
Univ.——Washburn Coll. will close June 13. The graduating 
class of this year numbers three members. 

There will be about eighty county normal institutes in the 
State this summer, an increase of ten over last year. These 
institutes are in the nature of brief normal schools taken to 
the very door of the country teachers. They are supported 
partly by the State and the several counties in which they are 

eld, and partly by a tuition fee of one dollar each from the 
teachers in attendance. They are in session from four to eight 
weeks, and the county supt. can employ no one to conduct them 
but those who hold certificates from the, State Board of Ed. 
authorizing such work. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield, of the State Univ., has been contrib- 
uting to the Educationist some articles upon teaching English 


language, 

The atest reports in the office of Public Instruction show 
8,208 teachers employed in the State; 9,162 examined. Of 
these, 1,245 had not taught previous to this year. 185 are 
graduates of normal schools, and 72 hold State certificates. 

Bethany Coll., Topeka, has erected a handsome four-story 
Stone building for the use of its primary and kindergarten 
depts. It is Gothic in style, with rough ashler finish, 40x80 
feet in size, and cost $16,000. The two upper stories are appro- 


priated to dormitories, with well-ventilated, warmed and 1 


study - rooms attached, or students of the college who 
do practice the economy of self-boarding. 

Nearly all the trees planted around the normal-school yard 
at Fort Scott are dead. 

The State Agr. Coll. at Manhattan is in a very prosperous 
condition. On the 12th of April, 1882, the institution held 
$197,676.72 in school-bonds; $49,300 in township bonds; $14,- 


265 of real estate securities; $8,408 80 of unproductive property 
and money; land contracts, $72,232.70; total, $331,883.27. It 
also has 18,434 acres of unsold land, All investments pay 
from 6 to 10 per cent. g 


MionieAx.— The Ann Arbor high school will have an elocu- 
tion contest in June. First prize $20, second $15, third $10. 

The Ypsilanti high school has been accepted by the Univer- 
sity as a diploma school. 

Missouri. — Sedalia will have a college.——Prof. J. M. 
Greenwood, Supt. Kansas City schools, will deliver the annual 
address at the commencement of the Warrensburg State Nor- 
mal School, June 13. The Kansas City Times favors J. M 
Green wood for State Supt. The Zvening Star thinks he would 
receive more votes from the Republican ranks than any other 
men 11 the Democratic party.—— Kansas City schools closed 

une 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. g 

MINNESOTA.—The normal schools have been instructed to 
prepare their students to teach the elements of social and 
moral science, including temperance, health, purity, cleanli- 
—— politeness, patriotism, self-respect, obedience to con- 
science. 

Carleton Coll. will graduate a class of 13 this year. Com- 
mencement exercises will be held June 15. Dr. F. A. Noble 
will deliver the address before the literary societies. Miss 
Emily M. Brown, one of the graduates, goes to Kobe, Japan, 
to take charge of the Missionary School. 

Prest. Folwell, and Profs. Moore and Pike of the Univ, at 
Minneapolis, hearing that some of the students contemplated 
mischief, kept watch, and near morning found the rogues car- 
rying off some gates. One of them, named Asa Paine, was 
pursued by the professors, and, it is said, beaten to the ground 
with a cane by Prof. Moore, when he drew a revolver and 
threatened to shoot. Prof. Pike, coming up and thinking his 
life in danger, fired, the ball taking effect in the student’s 
thigh. The wound is said not to be mortal. Prof. Pike is 
held in $500 bail to await the result of the assault, 


MARYLAND. — Mrs. Sarah M. Randolph, a great-grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson, is now head of the Patapsco 
Inst, at Ellicot Citv. 

A medical college for women has just been incorporated at 
Baltimore, 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, NV. F. 


New Tonk —In Brooklyn, according to Supt. Patterson’s 
annual report, there are 61,289 children on the school rolls,— 
an increase of 2,758 during the past year,—with 1,289 teachers. 

Auburn is to have a new ward-school on Madison Ave. It 
is said it will be one of the best of its kind in the State. 

The 38 school at Manusville will close June 16, and will 
robably graduate a class of eight or ten. Principal Copeland 
as thoroughly graded the school, and much good has resulted 

in the thoroughness of the work done by pupils and teachers. 
The teachers for the coming year have not been chosen. 

The high school at Sandy Creek will continue another year 
under the principalship of Prof. Massee. 

Among the features of the Broome Co. Teachers’ Assoc., 
held at Harpersville, June 2 and 3, were papers upon math- 
ematical geography, by H. R. Parker of Sherbourne; Method 
of Teaching Language, Prof. Orchard, of Windsor; Primary 
School Work, by M. A. Miller of Binghampton; History, by 
W. Watson of Ouaquaga; Forces of Society which constitute 
School Government, by J. H. Hoose of Cortland. 

Principal Bacon of the Syracuse High School has declined 
the invitation to become principal of the Albany Academy. 
The call has, however, been renewed, and we have yet to learn 
of Dr. Bacon’s decision. 

The eighth quarterly session of the Teachers’ Assoc. of the First Comr. 
Dist. of Jefferson Co. was held at Dexter, May 20. 

The meeting was called to order by A. B. Copeland, prest. of the Assoc. 
Among the prominent teachers of the county present were Comr. Wat- 
kins of Adams, Prins. Riggs of Dexter, Ormsby of Rodman, Bell of 
Brownville, Whitney of Henderson, Hildredth of Evans Mills, and Dr. 
Douglass of Dexter. 

Mias Strange, of Dexter, gave an intereating exercise in rapid addition 
with a class of young pupils. 

Prin. Hildreth gave a —— and interesting exercise in Civil Govern- 
ment, and illustrated his method of teaching it. 

Prin. Bell read a short paper upon School Exhibitions, and considers 
them a very necessary part of school work, since they develop and train 
the oratorical and dramatic talent of pupils. 

Mr. Copeland gave a short talk upon the duty of teachers to attend edu- 
cational gatherings. He charges the great majority of teachers with 
shirking their duties at such meetings; that they attend them merely to be 
entertained, without making any effort to contribute to the interest of the 


meeting. 

Dr. Douglass gave an excellent talk upon Ventilation. He believes that 
the expression “‘ God's oxygen” is understood by our school officers in so 
literal a sense, that they do not allow the children to get any of it. Comr. 


atkins also made some interesting remarks. 
rhe next meeting will be held at Adams on the first Saturday in Oct. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Yonkers, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, July 5, 6, and 7. 

« Methods of Instruction will be exemplified by class exercises in e 

of Misses C. E. Taylor and Edith Pateman, with pupils the first year 
school; and by Mies M. J. Cannon, with pupils the third year in school, 
the teachers and classes being from the Yonkers schools. 

Ex-Com. A. B. ry! will present a report upon the “ Condition of 


Education,” which will be discussed by Prin. Cheney, of Kin n. 

Prof. J. M. Cassety will report upon “ improved Meth in Educa- 
tlon, and Prof. H. K. Clapp will open the discussion. 
Prin. Jerome Allen will present the report upon“ Advancement of Ed- 
u which will be opened by ex-Com. G. W. 


almer. 
as follows:“ What is the Practical in Educa- 


ucation,” the discussion u 
Chapin and Prin. Wilson 


State,” „Father“ Wm. 
Improved?” by Prin. A. M. Brown ; “ How can our Institutes be Im- 
proved?” by Prof. John Kennedy; “ The Limits of Oral Teaching,” by 


ers in these lines 


Wednesday evening Wallace Bruce, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, will lec- 
cane Washington Irving; and upon Thursday evening Senator 
Warner Miller will deliver an address, 

On Friday afternoon a free excarsion to Coney Island is arranged for. 

Free return tickets will be given on more than twenty lines of travel, 
and arrangements have been made for reduced rates for those who wish 
to visit the Catskill Mountains, and other places of resort. 

This seasion of the Association promises to be one of the most lively and 

ractica! in its history, and the prospect for a very large at- 


Nort CAROLIIXA.— The next session of the Univ. Normal 
School will be held at Chapel Hill, in the university building. 
It will open June 15 and close July 20. Hon. M. A. Newell 


ill be in ch The State T rs’ Assoc. will hold its 
Fogular annual meeting during the session. The annual meet- 


ing of the State Assoc. of Co. Supts. of Public Instr. will 
be held in the chapel on Wednesday, July 5. 

The Newton State Normal School will open in the Catawba 
Coll. building June 21, and continue five weeks; the Frank- 
lin will hold from June 26 to July 28; the Wilson from June 
13 to July 13; and the Colored Normal at Newbern for five 
months from May 29. Tuition will be free. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Onto.—Hon. J. J. Burns, late State School Comr., has been 
elected supt. of the Cambridge schools. Mr. Burns has no su- 
perior as an educator, and the public schools of his old home 
are fortunate in securing his services. Wittenberg Coll. is 
to be removed from Tiffin this year, Among the sites compet- 
ing for its location are Mansfield and Dayton.—Mr. 8. J. Me- 
Clelland has been elected prin. of the Monroe High School. 
Salary, $100 per month.——H. M. Parker, Supt. Elyria public 
schools, will deliver the annual address to the graduates of the 
Medina schools, June 17.—8upt L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, 
delivered the annual address to the graduates of the Miamis- 
burg High School, May 13: subject, ‘‘ The Elements of a No- 
ble Life.“ Prof. R. H. Holbrook, of the National Normal 
Univ., has gone to New Mexico for his health. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held at Niagara Falls, N. V., July 5, 6, and 7. The 
following is the program: 

SUPTS’ SEOTION,—JULY 5. 

Inaugural Address, * Supt. J. M. Goodspeed, Athens. 

Paper, ‘‘ A National Course in Mathematics,” by Wm. Hoover, Dayton. 
Discussion to be opened by T. J. Mitchell, Mt. Gilead, 

Paper, “ History: When shall it be Taught and How?" by Supt. W. W. 
Ross, Fremont. ussion opened by Supt. R. McMillan, Youngstown. 

GENERAL A8$0C,,—JULY 6. 

Inaugural — ed Hon. J. J. Burns, Chillicothe. 
ee “ Young T ers, and their Calling,“ by Mrs. D. L. Williams, 

Paper, “ Relation of Schools to „ by J. L. 
Welloviile, Discussion to be opened by Prot. W. G. Brose 

Paper, “ Lessons from the o of James A. Garfleld, by B. A. Hins 
dale, prest. Hiram Coll. 

Evening, Memorial Service of Dr. W. D. H 
Address, by Prof. W. H. Venabie, oe. 
JULY 7. 

Paper, “ What be d 2 
O. W Williamson, Napoleon, —ê be — Sapte 
Comings, Medina. 
Annual Address by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Columbus, 
Election of officers and general business. 
Circulars may be obtained of P. W. Search, West Liberty, Ohio. 

J. J. Borns, Ch „ Prest. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Penn. Museum and School of Indut- 
trial Art, Philadelphia, graduated its first class May 27. This 
institution, the direct outcome of the Centennial Exposition, 
after struggling with many difficulties, which, in the enthu- 
siasm of its inception, were unforeseen, seems at last to be 
fairly started on the high road to success. The museum in 
Memorial Hall is fortunately recognized by the city officials in 
something like the degree to which its importance as a factor 
in industrial education entitles it, and its maintenance is pro- 
vided for in the appropriation to Fairmount Park. The school, 
established in a central location in the city, is well attended, 
and is doing thoroughly a much-needed work. It is under the 
care of Mr. L. W. Miller, formerly of Boston, and at one time 
instructor in drawing at the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass. The aim of the institution is to supply not only such 
instruction in drawing, painting, and modeling as is needed by 
artizans, but the normal instruction in the teaching of indus- 
trial art, the want of which has been severely felt by the teach 
ers in the public schools, 

The commencement exercises of the Philadelphia Traini 
School for Kindergartners were held, May 25, in the Acad. 
of Fine Arts. The essays read evinced most earnest thought. 
The exercises included the recitation of original poems, fine 
music, an explanation and illustration of the Tonic Sol-fa Sys- 
tem in the Kindergarten; and (greeted with the most enthu- 
siasm by the large, appreciative audience) the Playing of kin- 
dergarten games, in which the ladies personated the little ones 
with grace and simplicity. Twenty-eight ladies received the 
diploma of the school from the prin., Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk, 


The Penn. State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next annual meeting at Potts- 
ville, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 5, 6, and 7. Outline of program: 
WEDNESDAY, JULY . 

Address of Welcome; B. F. Patterson, Supt. Pottsville. 
2 Address; Hon. C. L. Pershing, Pottsville. Response by chairman 
x. Com. 
Inaugural Address; Prof. J. P. Andrews, Pittsburgh. 
The Sciences in Elementary Schools; N. H. Schenck, Supt. Cameron Co. 
Discussion opened by Prof. S. B. Heiges, Vork. 
„ Manners for Little Folke; Miss Mary A. McCay Northumberland. 
Education and Culture; Dr. E. T. Jeffers, New Wilmington. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6. 
Organization of Primary Schools. 1 
10 — Teaching; Miss H. J. Bruckhart, Lititz. 
„The Province of our Model Schools; Miss M. E. Speakman, West Chester. 
Teachers and Temperance ;"” Miss A. Buckbee, Supt, Potter Co 
The Ideal Normal School Course; Prof. D. L. Thomas, Mansfield. 
Exhibition and Class Exercises by a class of Indian — trom Training 
lat Carlisle. 
FRIDAY, JULY 7. 
Address in memory of the late E. W. Mouck, Supt. of Washington Co. 


„Energy; Miss Sarah A. McCool, Pottsville. 
„Newspapers and Authors in — Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pittsburgh. 
David I. Hill, Lewisburg. 


Illustration by a class of Pittsburgh pu 
„Organisation of Colleges; Prof. 

a class of Pittsburgh pupils. 

Dr. J. H. French. 


Rapid Work in Arithmetic, by 
ote 
akers. 


Institutes 
Short addresses, etc., by prominent s 
i Comms W. Weiss chairman, announces that all local 


The Local Com., Su a i 
arrangements have had due attention. The railroads offer reduced fares, for 
which consult local papers or ticket agents. For orders, apply (stamp inclosed), 
ing particularly the names of stations and road, from June 1 to June 30, to 

8 


f F. Sickel, Germantown. 


WASHINGTON TxrRRITORY.—Cheney Acad., at Cheney, isin 
full session under the efficient teachers selected by the N. E. 
Bureau of Ed., and everything educational looks promising. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


mee Revels of Man; cloth, 16mo, pp. 257; $1.00. New York: Henry 
Holt 
A Practical Treatise on Sea-sickness: Its nature, and treat- 
ment; by G. N. Beard, A. M. M.D.; cloth. oy York: E. B. Treat, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; a biographical sketch; by Francis H. 


Underwood; with portrait; cloth, $1.50. n: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Poems; by M E. Blake; cloth; $1 25 . John C. oun; by Dr. 
H. von Ho st; “ American Statesmen” series; cloth; $1.25. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Burial of the Dead: a pastor’s complete handbook for funeral ser- 
vices, and for the consolation and comfort of the afflicted; by Rev. Geo. 
Duffield, D. D., and Rev. 8. W. Duffield; cloth; 75 cts.....Eastern Prov- 
erbs and Emblems, IIlustrating Old Truths; by the Rev. J. Long; cloth. 
New York; Funk & Wagnalls. 

Analytical Concordance of the Bible, on an entirely new plan, contain- 
ing every word in Alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each, and pronunciation; 
with the latest information on Biblical ph and antiquties ; de- 
signed for the — reader of the English H bag 
B., revised with an ix; student’s edition; quarto, 1 
pages, New York: Dodd, & Co. 


— | 
ton, by Prin. A. W. Norton; “ Reminiscences of Education in New York — 
Mrs. Mary Hunt, of Brooklyn, will present the cause of “ Instruction —— oo 
upon 
The Exhibit in Drawing is in charge of a committee, of which Miss JJ 
Caroline E. Powers, of Cooper Union, is chairman; and the Industrial 
Exhibit of a committee, of which Prof. H. H. Straight, of Oswego, is 
chairman. These committees are vigorously at work, and the exhibits 
promise to be unusually good and practical. All teach 
| see and examine them. 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 
— The Blue Hill Acad., which has been very successfu 


lly 
taught the past year by Prof. A. J. Pettingill (Bowdoin, 1881), | 
be for ire A on Friday, May 18. The attendance has 


been larger than in former terms, numbering over 100. 
— Miss Alice Holt retires from her position in the Blue Hill 
mar school on account of the fatal sickness of her sister, 
iss Carl Holt. 

— The graduation of the Eastern Normal class, numbering 
29, took place at Castine, Thursday, June 1. The salutatory 
was by John R. Dunton of Searsmont; class history, by Mabel 
Simmons of Stockton; poem, by Adelia M. Geery of South 
Thomaston; prophecy, by Wm. A. Brady of Enfield; valedic- 
tory, by Sidney F. Hodge of North Dixmont. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. Currrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— In the annual report of Hon. Wm. H. Kimball, State Li- 
brarian, he says that with the books doubling on the shelves 
at every point where they will carry double, he has been com- 

lied to unload a large quantity of those less frequently used. 

nee 1881 there have been added by purchase 282 books, by 
regular exchange 239, and by special receipt 176, making a 
total of 897 volumes. 

— The anniversary of Pembroke Acad. occurs next week. 
The exercises of the graduating class took place at the Congre- 
gational Church, May 24. 


VERMONT. 


State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Some one of ideas and enterprise in the West Randolph 
graded school has prepared and printed an excellent course of 
study. Suspicion rests on Prin. Hardy. 

— Supt. Dartt and Prof. Dole represented Vermont educa- 
tors as Decoration Day orators. 

— Work has begun on the reconstruction of the buildings of 
Vermont Univ. 

— Ex-Postmaster General Horace Maynard, recently de- 
ceased, taught school several terms a half-century ago in the 
old academy at Chester, which was demolished last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The Iith annual meeting of the Moral Ed. Assoc. was 
held at the Meionaon, Boston, June 1; the prest., Mrs. Kate 
Gannet Wells, in the chair. Several alterations were made in 
the 

he anniversary of the ninth term of the Soc. to Encour- 
4 — at Home was observed at the residence of Mrs. 
rge Ticknor, Boston, on Thursday, June 1, Dr. Samuel Eliot 
presiding. Miss Ticknor began this society, almost unaided, 


nine years , and, though it has grown from a dozen to 988 

— within this space of time, still remains its responsible 

head and chief executive officer. The leading library now 

contains 1,308 volumes, A* circulated during the term 
ust ended 1,109 volumes to persons. 

a — A fine — is soon to be erected by the Sigma Phi 
Soc. of Williams Coll., at a cost of $50,000. It will be in front 
of their old house. 

— The annual elective phlet, showing the courses of 
instruction to be given in Harvard Coll. for the year 1882-83, 
has just been issued. Chief among the changes noted in the 
scheme is the blending of the courses for undergraduates and 
those for graduates, which have heretofore been kept distinct. 
Each course is to be known as a full“ ora half course, 
three hours a week counting as a full, and one hour as a half. 
Every student will be required to elect twelve hours a week, 
and students choosing the chemical laboratory will be com- 

lied to pay laboratory fees according to a fixed schedule. 

The course in the oral discussion, established in 1878-79, and 
conducted by Prof. Adams, is omitted. 

— The Fitchburg press speaks with unstinted praise of Mr. 
Charles F. King’s late lecture before the Fitchburg teachers on 
The Topical Methods of Teaching Geography.“ Mr. King’s 
admirable plan has been — in his daily work at the 
Lewis School, Boston, aud is shown to stand well the test of 
examination, and to create enthusiasm among the pupils. The 
Fitchburg teachers lingered till a late hour, asking questions 
of the speaker, and examining his admirable charts, maps, etc. 

— The Woburn School Com. orders that the standard of 
average in examinations for admission to the high school be 
60 per cent., and that none be admitted who do not have this 
average, except ander special action of the Board. The aver- 
age per cent. in examinations for teachers has been fixed at 
70 per cent. . 

zai The New Eng. Ed. Soc. publishes its twenty-sixth annual 
report,—an interesting document prepared by its indefatigable 
and able secre , Rev. N. T. Whitaker. The Soc. is doing 
excellent work. It both aids deserving students and perpet- 
uates by loans its means of doing good, and greatly assists our 
eeminari es and universities. 

— Hon. W. T. Harris has been elected on the School Board of 
Concord, and he has also accepted the position of supt. of 
schools in that ancient town. He is about to furnish a sylla- 
bus for instruction in temperance in the public schools of that 
town, which will be of general interest. It will appear in THE 
JOURNAL. 

— Waltham is to hold an agricultural and industrial fair in 
September, and the public schools of that town, including 
those of Watertown and Newton, are invited to make an ex- 
hibit of their work in penmanship, drawing, language, map- 
drawing, and such other departments of knowledge as may be 
tabulated and used at an exhibition. This is a movement 
in the right direction, and one that will stimulate the pupil 
while it will encourage the schools. 

— The trustees of ton Univ. have established 64 scholar- 
ships, of $100 each, to be given to meritorious students in the 
Coll, of Liberal Arts. They are to be equally divided between 


the young women and the youngmen. This brings a student’s 
— including board, down to $200 or $250. If a stu- 
dent, with a scholarship, is so situated that he can board at 
home, he can attend the —— virtually without cost, the only 
ch being $10 for incidental expenses. 

— The ö schools were closed for a few weeks this 
spring because of the small-pox. The 8 reopened 
May 8, and has 37 pupils; H. C. Child has been reélected prin. 
The district schools opened May 15; the school at the center 
being under Miss Anna Boynton. The School Com. is reduced 
from 5 to 4; next year it will be 3. The new member, Dr. 
Wm. F. Heald, was chosen chairman, and is an efficient man. 

— Arthur L. Goodrich, formerly sub-master, has been nom- 
inated for the — 1 of the Salem High School, vice Mr. 
Perkins, who goes to the Dummer Acad., Byfield. Mr. Francis 
W. Anthony, of Weston, has received the nomination for sub- 
master. 

— Mr. Cooper, for the last three years prin. of the Hitchcock 
Free High School at Brimfield, a graduate of Dartmouth Coll., 
has been asked to take a position as tutor in that Coll., and 

ll probably accept. 

1 rest. A. D. White, of Cornell Univ., ex-minister to Ger- 
many, is to deliver the annual address before the Adelphic 
Union at the Williams Coll. commencement, 

— Mr. G. M. Fellows, a teacher in a Boston school, was re- 

cently elected a member of Hyde Park school board to filla 


3 Agr. Coll. graduating exercises occur June 21. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— An educational meeting was held at Centredale, Frida 
evening, May 26, under the auspices of Hon. B. F. Stockwell. 
Messrs. Stockwell and Wm. A. Mowry addressed the meeting, 
and readings were given by Mr. L.W. Russell, prin. Bridgham- 
street Grammar School, Providence 

— The Warren Public Library has just been rechartered as 
the Geo. Haile Free Library. The late Mrs. Geo. Haile be- 
queathed to the institution the sum of $5,000, and her fine 
estate on State street, in all aggregating $15,000. 

— The East Attleboro High School took a holiday trip to 
Roger Williams Park, May 22. 

— A pleasant entertainment was held in the school-house of 
District No. 4, Drownville, May 19, to dedicate a new organ 
purchased through Mr. Wm. E. Lewis, trustee of the school. 
Miss I. Gardner, the teacher, — yor an interesting program. 

— Steps are being taken toward holding a teachers’ meeting 
at Wickford, on Saturday, June 24. 

— The tenth anniversary of Mrs. A. E. J. Hazard’s school, 
East Providence, was celebrated by a reunion at Lyceum Hall. 
There was a large attendance of pupils and friends. 

— The Allentown public school has reopened. The school 
has been closed for several weeks, owing to the number of 
cases of diphtheria at Silver Spring and vicinity. 

— The Brown Univ. scientific expedition will sail from Bos- 
ton, June 22, in the schooner “ Anniegus.“ It is expected 
that the Smithsonian Inst. will lend dredges, etc. The Grand 


READW IN 


MATHEMATICAL COURSE: 


ME. K. DECOMBES is prepared to read and 


translate, with persons interested, all the French 
PROF. SIMON N EWCOM B’Ss books ublished on 1 DEL SARTE and his - 8- 
tem. Address or apply, 62 Clarendon St., Boston. (sted 


Trigonometry, $1.50. 


on the Art of Computation, $2.00. 


Trigonometry, with Logarithmic and 


other Mathematical Tables and Hints Illustrations, for beginners, sent on applicati 
dress, BENN PiTMaN, Cincinnati, O. 


Phonographic Alphabet and 


Logarithmic and other Tables, etc., $1.40. A VASSAR GRADUATE, an ex rienced teacher, de- 362 0 
0 

Specialities ; Mathematics, English, and German. Ad- 

dress, Educational House, 16 Hawley St., Boston. [369 


Elements of Geometry, 81.60. sires a 
College Algebra, $1.75. 


The Scheel Algebra will be ready in August. 


emy or High-School. 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 


Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 
EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 
Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare, English Lit- | remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
on. Ad- erature, and French, from July 3, to Aug. 5, 1882. ro 
371m Full Course, $30.00. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES CARLI Sec’y, 
Abstract Building, Detroit, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 


Consumption, nchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and — Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debilit 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tes 


| PREPARATION FOR COLLEB 


or the summer, after Jey 10. 
TUTOR, 3 Gray’s Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


upon receipt of ene-half the retail price. receiv 
MENBY HOLT & Co., New Veork, 


ddress, 


MUSIC 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. y W. T. Gr 


DARTMOUTH 


One or tre SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 44 desire relieve Raman aufe ing 
COND YEAR. 
373-8 PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 


send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 


CLASSES. SONG CLARION. | Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Microscopy. tull directions for preparing and using. Sent 


FFE. Elementary Lessons on Sight- 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, Binging ; Charming Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc.| Address for circular, 
Low in 


1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 


.00 per 
is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, es free. Geo. D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
1 — pital, ia, Pag ’ 50 


opaedic Hospitals. Sp 


price, 50c.; $5. 


Five weeks, beginning July 11, 1882. 
doz. by express. Sample] 368h Prot. EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N.H. 


by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NOxxs, 149 Power’s Block, Roch- 
ester, N. F. eow 361f 


Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 


and ap us) to all matrica of theyear. For fur- 
ormation address RACHEL L. BUDLEY, A. M., 


M. D., No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHina. 


SUMMER 
nsed * 
Address, B. W 


Cambridge, 


one who is 

in the Boston Schools. 

B. W. FLAGG, A. M., 10 Concord Avenue, 
Mass. 372-e 


uainted with the method OF ELOCUTION. 


Excellent references. 


8 CHO OT R. E. Bureau of Education. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S 


LECTURES AND READINGS. 


Max TED. desirous of Lender 


the North Shore o 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students, 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. 11, at Cobourg, 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
Lake Ontario, coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 


althful. Combines R iom with Study. 
Send tor — 3 Hechtel, Sey, Nationai|°% Positions should register immediately. 


THE BROWN-DELSARTE LECTURES, ing a Boys’ Boarding School, to take the position of| Scheel of Elecation and Oratery, w A Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 


12 Lectures upon the New Philosophy of Expression 


10 Lectures upon the Art of Reading. 
The Expressions of the Human Face, 


head-master in a school of long standing and high re 


utation, with a view of ultimate ‘ 
THE VOICE AND HOW TO USE IT, chance for the right man, Ad bane of 


THE JOURNAL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 373 d 


1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, P. 


The Charles Dickens Readings and Personations, Han lan 
Dramatic and Humorous Readalngs. TWO GERMAN LADIES of —— 
experience, receive at their residence 
themselves in the German language. Forms moderate, 
A very valuable School Property, with the good-will of Brooklyn, L. I. K. . 373a 


Natt Address: 8T. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 
FOR SALE 


& prosperous school, admirably located in one of the 


upils to perfect 


Ave., 


estern States. Said property consists of two large 
buildings, with dormitory facilities for 65 students. 


Miss 


can also be obtained in private families. With | Teacher in — of the Pennsylvania Institution for 


no larger attendance than during the current year, the the Deaf, 
owner and 


E per annum. Yet the entire property is 
$5,000, and terms of ment easy. Apply to 
ORCUTT, 


* AUTHOR OF 
SCIENCE ELOCU'TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVAN 


1. tt sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; rot- lass Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 


Emma Garrett, B (ten miles north of Chicago), May 18, 1888 | Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 


speech to the 
3734 


Manager N. 5 Bureau of Education, 


ditt 6 Hawley Street, Boston. Tonic 


A Normal Institute for instruction in the T. - 
fa system of teaching Music will be hel ‘wane 


Sol-Fa Institute. 


Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


Eugagements made for Public Readings, | New- land 
32 4 1 — dings ew-England Campaign for the ensuing year 


and to act as Superintendents in the West and 


Sor Oral Instruction,— 8, E. corner 
owner an 1 manager of said schoo! who will devote 2 of 1th and Chestnat Streets 1 Fhalladelphie ill ive VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 
number of persons for the work of giving 


employment and preferment at home, as the 


is about to open. Several important positions 


id at SpRina- 


for first-class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 


FREE To YOU! 


A Six-Meonths’ Subscription toa Valuable Paper and 
Magnificent Prem tum Wishing to — our great 
and Fam 


FIELD, Mass. ning July 5, and continuing t 
weeks. The Subjects treated will be METHOD OF 


Every School Teacher 
TEACHING, SIGHT-SINGING, HARMONY, fly Paper, The Rural Home 


VOICE TRAINING, ELOCUTION, KIN 
i\ Sending hf or her address, within ONE WEEK, to) TEN, MUBIC, otc. Instructors, T. F. SEWAKD Dag, | 
IEL BATOHELLOR, and THOMAS CHARMBURY. Terms, 


The N. B. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 


$10.00 for the full course. For circulars apply to the 

MESSRS. D. LOTHROP & 6O., | | talent, who have had successful experience in 

f 4 eight superd reproductions of genuine steelengravingsof American | teaching; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 

i and Foreign Scenery, Pleasing Home Zu ts, etc., printed on 7 a 

Boston, Mass., Revised Edition. bound, and forming oneotthemest tioniats to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
vised Tus Ronat Hows Jounal is an cight page, 32-colama Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 


paper, 
ture, horticulture, household hints and recipes, ladies’ 
work, wit and humor, news, and 


Will receive the method tke 


and the ; . exercises entertainments. 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 40 cts., postpaid and to give public 


thing to amuse, entertain 


1 
4 


1. 
and instruct the whole family. You will be delighted with Apply at once to 
2 N. k. PUBLISHING COMPANY and likewise with the beautiful premium. We make this 
Beautiful Proverb Calendar, | — — 
Remember, we give you the paper and premium free, merely Manager Bureau of Education, 


gi on a 
asking the trifling sum of 21 cents to Rye se mailing and labor. 


Pat. | 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mace 
with cuts of 20 styles, $6 to $60, free. New featu free, for your trosble, either st Buttor Kaife, or Sueur 
BINDERS, for $1.20. | obtainable only of Library Be Bt, | Plctlo Fork, heavily plated with pure cola silver'en Per Week can be made in 
Address E. a areau, 32 Hawley gt., of pure ooin silver on any 
Boston. Boston. Readers and Writers’ Labor-Savers. sbileher, Park Place, New ¥ orks, 80 [AM Boston, Mass. 
* — — —— — — — — 
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June 8, 1882. 


Menan Island, and the shores lying about the Bay of Fundy, 
will be visited, and a rich collection will be obtained for the 
college museum. The trip will last from four to five weeks. 
The expenses will be $35 for each member. Several changes 
in the Brown faculty will pore. be made next year, Prof. 
W. C. Russell, acting prof. of history and political economy, 
will leave; Prof. Clarke, now in Europe, will return in time to 
resume his classes. Prof. Jenks has returned from Florida 
much improved in health, and Prof. Harkness will take a for- 
eign trip this summer. 

— B. M. Bosworth, Jr., Esq., chairman of the Warren School 
Com., has just been elected to the office of Asst. Att'y Genl. 

— Senator Doyle of Providence has introduced a measure in 
the Legislature now sitting in Newport which provides that no 
changes shall be made in text-books by school committees 
except by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of the com- 


mittee. 

The following persons have been nominated for the vacancy 
on the board of trustees: Hon. S. L. Crocker, Taunton, Mass., 
class 1822; Gen. A. B, Underwood, Newton, Mass., class 1849; 
Dr. H. G. Miller, Providence, class 1860; and Hon. Judge J. 
H. Stiness, Providence, Hon. 1876. Commencement week is 
from June 16 to 22. 

— The East Greenwich schools have reopened for a short 
term. The — dept. is in charge of Miss Ella Aldrich, 
prin.; Miss Stone, assistant; first intermediate, Miss Emma 
Potter, second intermediate, Miss Sarah J. Booth; primaries, 
Misses Jennie and Clara Crandall. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CoaRLes NorTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— We le un that there is an effort being made to consolidate 
the three central districts in Bristol, and secure the establish- 
ment of a school of a higher grade. This is a very desirable 
step to be taken, and one which would bs for the benefit of the 
whole town, and remove all occasion for going out of town for 
advantages which the town ought to furnish. 

— We recently spent a brief time in the Meriden High 
School, which was established about a year ago, and were 
much pleased with its general appearance. There are now 
about fifty pupils in the school, and we have no doubt the 
number will be greatly increased as the influence of the school 
becomes felt in the community. Principal Pratt is evidently 
master of the situation, and doing a great work. Mr. Williams, 
principal of the large graded school at East Meriden, has a 
pleasant school, and we were very favorably impressed with its 
appearance. The location of this school is quite unfortunate 
in that the approach to it renders it necessary to ascend long 
stairways before reaching the building. 

— We regret to learn that Mr. Stockwell, who for a year or 
more has conducted the graded school at Windsor Locks to 
very great acceptance, has tendered his resignation with a view 
to entering the ministry. We are informed that the situation 
has been offered to Mr. Hitchcock, the efficient principal of the 
graded school at Thompsonville, 

— An excellent class of 23 members will uate from the 
Normal School on the 20th. The new catalogue will contain 


a cut of the new building, and also a brief history of the 
school from its establishment till 12 time, prepared by 
Sec. Baird of the office of Board of Ed. 


TEACHERS’ LABORS AND COMPENSATIONS. 


The following heart-felt utterance concerning the positioh 
of teachers is taken from a manuscript written by Herder in 
1787, and now in the possession of Mr. Kneiss of Goblis-Leipsic: 


Who has a more laborious calling than a school-teacher ? 
Whose calling is more necessary and valuable to the State than 
his ? and what calling in the State is like his without honor 
and reward? All enlightened and humane legislative bodies 
are beginning to be ashamed of this wrong. Catholic and 
Protestant countries are taking steps to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries, which were fixed centuries ago, but are no longer ade- 

uate; and shall Weimar, which has an undeserved reputation 
or enlightenment, remain behind the poorest State of r 
Germany? The positions of teachers are the most spiritual 
positions in the country, for they preéminently develop and 
sharpen the mind, and prepare able citizens for the State; 
without them the school would go to ruin, and nothing would 
result but unintelligent barbarism.”’ 

Weimer, Nov. 4, 1787. JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER. 


SPENCERIAI 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Ku 90 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


’ The success which attended our last year’s offer of 5,000 Boxes of Irish Linen 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. TINTED 2. — — —7 in purchasing Four Tone of A D 1 R O N D A C K Ss. 
— ra n ‘apers, which we have cut in 0 per an uare Envelopes of fash- S V ti 
ionable size and neatly boxed. These papers and envelopes are K tra Heavy, and of ummer acation. 
Tur Narionar Schnoor or Exocurion|NOTE PAPER the following tints : ream, Fawn Drab (ii ht & dark), Violet, Chocolate, Azure, Bine, To Let for the summer, a new Cottage (now build- 
AND ORATORY, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., —AND— (light & dark), Primrose, White, Rose, Caledonia, Moss Green. We offer them as follows: | ing), completely furnished, story and a half, four 
hiladelphia, was instituted in 1873, and char 1 QUIRE, box contains 24 sheets in 2 tints, and 2¢ Envelopes to match, postpaid, $0.40 | bles, seven bed-rooms, in the most beautiful part of the 
P Phla, ° N ENVELOPES 2 QUTRE, box contains 48 sheets, 4 tints, and 48 Envelopes to match, . - 0.75 mountains. Grand Scenery; easy of access ; 
tered in 1875. It was founded by Prof. J. W. 3 QuIRs, box contains 72 sheets, 6 tints, and 72 Envelopes to match, . . . 1.10 mail; ice-house; pure water from the mountains. 
ak ad le & i 4 QuIRE, box contains 96 sheets, 8 tints, and 96 Envelopes to match, + «+ 1,40 | Rare chance for teachers to get Bp aclub. Terms, in- 
Shoemaker, and ls now recognized as among} BY MAIL. Roters to Pubs. of Youth's Companion, H. E. CARTER, 8 Beacon St., Boston, | Siding ice and fuel, $900, Address, immediately, 


the best organized institutions in this country, 


It grants diplomas and confers degrees, employs 
twenty teachers and lecturers,— specialists in 
their respective departments. It has two 


BIBLE HELPS. 


Teacher’s 


commended by Drs. 


courses of study: I. Course in Elocution; II. 
Course in Oratory. The Course in Elocution 
has reference to the oral forms of expression, 
and includes Theory and Practice in Conversa- 


Ges 
Stu 


1 ef Mark, taken from the same, Cloth, 50 cents; pape 

lef Mark. HvuGHEs. Cloth, $1,00; papernrr 
Gris. A Bich Work. Olothie. „ „ * 
or sent postage free by the Publishers. 
UNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., New Work. 


ies in the Geos 
Talks te Boys an 
ae and General Catalogue ores. For sale by Booksellers. 


Editien Revised New Testa- 
ment. Full of new and valuable features. Highly 
McCosh, Bacon, 
Beecher, Se 
„„ 


A College Graduate 


Who has studied especially to fit himself to teach the 
Pentecost, | Ancient and Modern Languages, and who can give on- 

$1.50 tirely satisfactory testimonials of successful experience 
nn. sas and fitness for a College Professorship or Principalshi 
-15| of Academy or High School, is open to an engagemen 
Salary not less than $1,200. 

Address, at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


873d 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


tion, Voice, Action, Reading, Dramatic Reci- 


tation, and Oratory. Parlimentary practice 8 74 T/ ON 2 R 7 AND 
ENGRAVING 


is afforded throughout both this course and 
that of oratory. The Course in Oratory has 
reference to a thorough classical English edu- 
cation as well as to effective public delivery. 
It prominently includes Conversation, English 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, Com- 
position, Criticism, Critical Shakespeare, Logic, 
Mental and moral Science. 

It publishes some valuable works for stu- 
dents of elocution and oratory, among which 
are: Practical Elocution, 200 pp., $1 25; Elo- 
cutionary Charts, Table of Vocal Exercises, 
&c., $2.00; the Elocutionist’s Annual, Nos. 1 
to 10 now ready,—200 pp., each 35 cts.; Best 
Things from Best Aathors, three volumes now 


ready, each 600 pp., $1.50; and Orations on 858 tf 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 


Correspondence invited, 
CGEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
812 Broadway, New Kork. 


DEPARTMENT. 


And you will become a purchaser. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street, New Kork. 


A Partner Wanted, 
To join hands with a teacher of some — who 
has for two years conducted a well-established 
school in a delightful New-England town. A youn 
man of ability and means who proposes to devote h 
life to the profession of teaching will find a rare oppor- 
tunity to establish himself, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty of building up a large and remunerative school, 
by corresponding with HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


371-4 CHICAGO. 


ECONOMY CLASS- BOOK. 
Something New. 


By mail, 23 cts. Sample pages free. 


Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon Pub. Co., 


send 25 
for the Most Complete Tele h 
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IF you want to be a Telegraph Operator, 
inthe world. C. E. JONES & BRO., Cincinnati, 8. 


Agents Wanted. 


Employment for All. 
Any one desiring a light, lucrative business for the 
summer (boys and girls, take advantage of this duri 
vacation) should read this. To any one wishing to 


Oratory, the first by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and a second just issued by Rev. John S. Maeln- 
tosh, D.D., who is a very scholarly and elo- 
uent orator, on White Sunlight of Potent 
ords,’’—price for each, in limp cloth, 25 cts. 
Dr. MacIntosh presents in his masterful ora- 
tion the — utility of cultivated speech as a 
means of expressing the truth, and the potency 
of elocution that makes the message tell with 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


as an agent I willsend FREE by mail, on receipt of 
one dollar, a ~~ containing the following articles 
for an outfit: 20 entirely new and strikingly utifal 
Chromos, 10 handsome Chromos, 5x7, 4 beautiful land- 
scape panel Chromos, 10 2 — Engravings, “ Puss in 
Boots,“ B colored Window Transparencies, very rich, 10 
chromo —— Cards, 50 el tchromo Album cards, 
These 8 will sell readily for three times their cost. 
B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 372d 


all possible power upon the hearer. This great 
national school and its excellent publications 
merit generous patronage. 


ALA who for more than twenty years has 
had charge of a young lady’s seminary, ina 
flourishing city in one of the Middle States, 
wishes, for family reasons, to dispose of her 
school. The school has maintained a high 
rank, and is in a prosperous condition. The 
school will be in session until the last of June, 
and can be visited while in session. Any one 
desiring to secure such a school will be fur- 
nished with full particulars by addressing W. 
E. Sheldon, editor of TR PRIMARY TEACHER, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WE desire to call attention to the column 
announcement of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York, in Tak JouRNAL 
of this week. His Red Line Poets are the only 
complete line of poets published in this coun- 
- They now number 45 volumes, 12mo, 
gilt edges, red-line borders, illustrated, and are 
elegantly bound in new and beautiful designs. 
Price $1.25 per volume. His Star Series of 
Standard Fiction comprises 15 volumes of the 
best authors; price $1.00 per volume. 


J. L. SMITH, 

“Maps, Globes. Cases 
Send for Catalogue. 

Phila. 


27 Sixth St. 


and 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 


who have used it for the same wants. 


NEW — M. — Bos rox, — 
hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our .* T. — 8 from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f or extract we have 


aan 9 so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is hat is wanted when exhausted. F. Woop, Treasurer, 


J. 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


in General Use in the U. 8. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General , Dyspepsia cute an 
Chronic), onstipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhcea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with — liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
6 — known where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 
| want it. 


| Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities; 


or order direct, and we will pay express. 
one ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 00O., Boston. 


MPLOYMENT TEACHERS: 
During Vacation. 


We will employ several men in addition to our regu- 
lar force, to sell Nursery Stock. This business is one 
that requires no experience, and we pay salary and ex- 
penses from the start. 

: CLARE & MUCHEMORE, 

P. O. Box 3211. Boston, Mass. 


WHIT SE, “ We 

LOG CABIN Tom for t Hous of Gar- 

field an immense success.”’ — London Literary World. 
ce SECURE TERRITORY FOR VACATION. 

One agent reported ** 240 orders in 6 days.” Two 

sets plates used to print it. Illustrated, nearly 500 pp., 

81.50. ExTRA TERMS. J, H. EARLE, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o} 


FIELD 


ddress 


EACHERS 


roaching summer vacation profitable by canvass- 
ng for any or all of our Publications. Our 
Premium List contains many articles of great value to 


of his bo 
early manh 
man; election to the 


Teachers. Send for it. Address 


T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 
EARS AMONG 


ven. 
* 


circular 
Conn, 


— 
= 
Ablest Authorship: Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Con y scenes and * 
rgles of his youth ; might of his 
as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
Presidency, and the Tragic 
tory 0 s Death. Fastest — 
FOO large 888 7 Outfit 50 conta 
JONES B & CO.. Cincinnati and Chicago. 
— 
OUR WILD INDIANS 
* 17 is the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduetion by 
| GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly [Uhstrated, First-class and 
Thrilling work outecils all others 10 to 1, and ig the fastest 
rel. ja | ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 80 orders a dag. 
| in Eth thous in prose First clas AGENTS WANTED. 
Territory and Extra Terms gi 
to A. b. WORTHINGTON & 


— 


— 


. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 


Gabriel Conroy. Complete Works of Bret Harte. Vol. 
Collodio-etching. ° ‘ 
Construction and Use of Drawing Instruments. ° 
Essays, from “ The Critic.” . 
Ninety-nine Recitations and Readings. 
Life Ir ving. Vol. II. . . 
History of the Formation of the Constitution. 2 vols. 
The History of 1 in Eighteenth Century. 4 vols. 
A Home in the Holy Land. 
The Book of Enoch. 2 N 
Comic History of the United States. 
Pebbles, Pearls, and Gems. ° 
Timon of Athens. Rolfe. 
Revolt of Man. Leisure Hours Series. ° 


ers Burned Away. 
Excelsior Dialogues. . ° 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dr H Von Holst Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 23 = 
Hartley Industrial Pub Co, N ¥ 1 09 
Stedman, etc Jas R & Co, Boston 125 
Ogilvie J 8 Ogilvie, NV 50 

G P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 2 50 
JS of Dale Chas Scribner's Sons, NV 1 
Bancroft D Appleton & Co, N * each, 2 50 
Leck “ “ 22 
Mrs Finn T ¥ Crowell, NX 1 50 
Schodde WF Draper, Andover, Mass 1 75 
Hopkins Cassell, Fetter, G & Co, N Y 75 
Mills H 1 8 
Shakes arper ros 
— Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 00 

Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 1 50 
Weeks Jas R Co, Boston 1 50 
Young Dodd, Mead & Co, NX 3 50 
Roe “ “ “ 20 
Garrett P Garrett & Co, Phila 1 2 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CLereyMan’s THRoAT.—This dis- 
ease, which has, during the past twenty or 
thirty years, abridged or entirely closed the 
ministerial usefulness of so many clergymen, 
has rarely found successful treatment under 
any of the old systems of medicine. The 
following from Rev. J. B. Pratt, of Madison, 
Wis. (late Assistant State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin) shows how promptly, in his case, 
this disease yielded to the action of Compound 
Oxygen. He says: I had been troubled many 
years with ‘Clergyman’s Sore Throat’; and 
after a severe attack of influenza, the upper 
part of the lungs was left very tender and irri- 
table, and I was obliged to desist entirely from 
using my voice in public service. After a two 
months’ trial of Compound Oxygen,I found my- 
self, to my surprise and gratification, able to 
go through full services again, not only without 
any trouble, but with little fatigue. Three 
months’ use of the remedy restored my voice 
and lungs completely, and greatly improved 
my general health. I feel it my duty, there- 
fore, to bear testimony to its good effects. J 
have waited for time to test the permanence of 
the benefits received, and can say that during 
the past severe winter I have been entirely free 
from colds, and in better general health than 
for many years; am 65 years of age.“ Trea- 
tise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action, 
and results, with reports of cases and full in- 
formation sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Lap nor gentleman need suffer long with 
eczema, tetter, ring- worm, or any pimply, 
rough, dry, scaly skin disease, for C. W. Ben- 


son’s Skin Cure is a perfect and reliable rem- 
edy for all skin diseases. Sold by all druggists 


at $1.00 per package. 


Messrs. TAInTOR Bros., MERRILL & Co., 
having outgrown their old quarters at 758 
Broadway, New York city, have hired for a 
term of years, very attractive offices, with 
ample stooreroom accommodations, at 14, 16, 
18, and 20 Astor Place, between Broadway and 
Cooper Union. Their list of educational books, 
prominent among which are, The Franklin 


Readers, Analytical Reader, MacVicar’s Arith- 
metics, Warren’s Spellers, Elisworth’s Copy 
Books, Franklin Composition Bianks, &c., well 
deserves the favor it has received; and we 
trust the prosperity which has attended the 
firm in their old home may be continued and 
increased in the new one.—N. FT. School Jour. 


On the first page of Toe JouRNAL of June 
1, our readers will see an announcement of 
„The Berlitz Schools of Languages, of which 
M. D. Berlitz and E. Dubois are principals. 
These schools are established at 154 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass.; 283 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I.; and at 277 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass.,—Arthur Zeydel local princi- 
pal for Worcester. The principals also an- 
nounce Summer Schools at the famous seaside 
resort at Martha’s Vineyard, and at the beauti- 
ful mountain resort at New Marlboro, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. The schools at Boston and 
Providence will also be open all summer to 
give special courses in languages. These 
schools have been established to fill a vacancy 
in educational institutions felt by all who wish 
to acquire fluency, ease, and correctness in 
speaking the foreign languages and cannot af- 
ford the long time lost by going abroad, and 
whose health and duties during the greater 
part of the year forbid the fatigue and 
trouble of a long, exciting voyage during 
summer. 

The instructors in these schools are the best 
of native teachers, and instruction will be given 
every day as the students desire. In the French 
department there will, all the time, only French 
be spoken; in the German department, only 
German,—at table, in the parlors, during the 
excursions, ete, The students will be in small 


groups, averaging eight}members; to each of 
these groups a teacher is given to guide the 
conversation, make the students talk, and cor- 


rect them. The Berlitz Method“ is based, 
more than any other system of teaching lan- 
guages, on object-teaching; not only as regards 
vocabulary, but also the formation and value 
of words, phrases, and sentences, their position 
and combination. The Berlitz schools are in- 
dorsed by Mr. Cutler, principal of Newton 
High School, formerly principal Classical Dept. 
of Providence High School, and other eminent 
teachers of Providence and Boston. We ad- 
vise all interested in language-study to send 
for circulars, with all details, to the Berlitz 
School of Languages, 154 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Miss Emma GARRETT, whose card appears 
in THe JouRNAL of this week, is in charge of 
the Branch for Oral Instruction of the Penn. 
Institution for the Deaf. She aims to teach 
the deaf how to speak, and develop them men- 


tally through lip-reading. This branch has 
now twenty-four pupils, and those interested in 
having the voices of the deaf utilized should 
address Miss Garrett. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop atthe Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


School CoMMITTEES are elected to positions 
of honor, trust, and responsibility. Generally 
speaking, the people expect them to know 
everything about the school, from the buying 
of a lot to build on to the graduation of a 
young man for college. To know all of these 
things is more than should be expected of any 
one; but there is one thing allcan and should 
know, and that is that Swasey makes the best 
blackboards; that they are durable, and that 
teachers want them because they are cheap and 
first-class. J. A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. 

Tux first steel pens that were made were 
sold at an English shilling each. Esterbrook’s 
can be bought by the gross at a rate consider- 
ably less than one cent each. 


BLOATING headaches, nervous prostration 
and spinal weakness cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 


CEPHALINE prevents insanity and cures epi- 
leptic fits. 


Vol. XV.—No. 23. 


— 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubisters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘Hitt: 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
SOMETHING NEW. —Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


Two books in one at 
good, smooth su fo 
culars and sample pages 

352 2 


DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


price one. Wri always near . Affords 
ng No lower edge of book. Cir- 


free. ‘Address 
J. W. O. GILMAN & co., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GET THE BEST! 


Entirely new and e 
volumes. Cloth, $25; 
Sold only by subscription. 


THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


heep, $853; Half Russia, $40. 


Specimen pages of the work, with terms, sent free on 
application. Agents wanted. 


edition. Complete in fifteen 


Address, S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 


— 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, lew 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed fer 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS 
should have Application-form. atled for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M. Secretary 
Se L 


J 
American nstitute 
262 eow 1 East l4ru STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
gives Parents information of Schools; Reuts and Seils 
School Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms, Those having schools to dis of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the *“*EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 

ser ee DAMON, Manager, 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. S. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make early application tn 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 


preparation. 
lnclose stamp for Application - blank, 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio 

Profeasors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 

eases for of instruction; recommends 
schools to parents, Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers Wanted, 
OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
will find the central location and 
Teac ers — Pas ” of this Agency 
make it th avenue - 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, Set, 350 


ATI NAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies at lowest rates. Agents Wanted. eow 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We have now on our list a large number of calls, and 
are able to refer nearly all our applicants to suitable 
vacancies as soon as they register. We still need man 
good teachers. Send stamp for application-form an 
testimonials. 


Special Teachers Wanted. 

LADIKS.—One for Drawing, French, and perhaps 
Masic, in Pensylvania ; one for Piano, Organ, Vocal 
Music, and Elocution in New Jersey; one for Painting 
Drawing, German, and French in Tennessee; one for 
Masic in Kentucky; one for French in Georgia. 

GENT LEMEN.—Prof of Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
man in Pennsylvania ; Academy Teacher cae) in 
— — ; Prin. Colored School in Virginſa; suc- 
cessful Teacher of History, in Pennsylvania. 
ae I.. . LANDIS, 


631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
Applications for Fall Schools are now coming in. 
Teachers who desire to secure the best positions 
should register immediately. Blank forms of appli- 
cation and circulars sent to all naman, fe 


charge. The demand for good teachers at t Smee 
is greater than ever before. 


HIRAM ORCOTT, M er 
358 tf 16 Hawley St., boston, Maw. 


Private School Wanted. 


A teacher of means and experience, of the highest 
standing as a scholar and educator, an Oxford gradu- 
ate, des to buy out or secure an interest in a private 
school. Addresse, stating terms and full particulars, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
449 Central Avenue, 


240 (1) 23 U York. d CI xX NXATI. O. 
REMOVAL. Vocal and Piano Music, and 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, nos. 
T. BaILgy, Manager, removed to 4 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the ~~ 
term, or for the year commencing in September, s ould 
register now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for postage. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal] or write. 

Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist. CHARTs, 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VIE WS, Kooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, ete., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Gataloges. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 


A. 8. CLA RK, 


373 21 BAROLAY STREET, New Lokk. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


* pits — 42 in 1 
. Provides Well- qua eachers for any position 
without charge. 4 

3. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

‘Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address 


368 A. LOVELL & CO., 40 Bond St., New York. 


Historical Epochs, 


With SYSTEM OF MN ONICS, 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 
mang — ＋ of World’s „with an 
ngen v mple system of Mnemonics, b 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, pos „30 cents. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


by Prin. A. 8. H1GGrns, Brooklyn, N. v. 
Each contains 68 Introduction price OS 


doz. 8 en mail 
per 7 — copy » postpaid, 15 ets, 


TAINTOR 
364 


758 Breadway, New Verk. 


Something New for the Blind. 


The Blind, or partially blind, knowing how to 
are enabled to Ls so with as much 22 rapidity” 
— lines Mg and equidistant, as 

086 Z using the subscriber’ 
Writing for the Blind. 


illustrated circular giving and „Z. M. 
LANE, Rockland: Plymouth 


BROS., MERRILL & CO,,| Pro 


MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New York. 
Teachers and Professors provided with ition 
Families, Colleges, and Behools with 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 


vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoronghly competent Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 

with superior Tutors, Companions, 


PROFESSOR LEGEND 
348-zz 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th I. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is prepared to furnish competent Elocutionists to - 

mencement exe and to giv 1 
—— — give public entertain 


School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- |. 


Languages. 
THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION is 
pared to supply, both ladies and gentlemen, Teachers 
of Music, and of Modern and Ancient Languages, of 
the highest order of talent, who have had successful 
experience in 2 Apply to 

IRAM ORCUTT, M 
365tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, „ 


Chromo Cards with Temperance Mottoes. 


Well suited for school rewards. All prices up to 25 
cts. A large variety at 50 cts., 75 cts., and $1.00 per 100, 
more or less. Send 20 cts. for specimens. Many sorts 
at 2, 3, or 4cts. each. 12 of these assorted sent at the 
dozen prices, 20, 30, or 40 cts. respectively. Some of 
these include anti-tobacco. Address MISS JULIA 
COLMAN (W. N. C. T. U.), 76 Bible House, N. V. 272.8 

In Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


7 Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


HIRAM 
m 


90 Chambers St., N. T. City. b 


— | 
= | = ——— 
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“CROWELL'S 


45 Volumes, lia mo. Per Volume, $1.25. 


Gut Epos, Rep LIne BORDERs, 8 


and ELEGASTLY new aud beautifa 


Additions this year from new electrotype plates: 


SPENSER, Gorrue’s Faust, 
ELIZzA Cook, Mrs. BROwWNINd, 
ScHILLER, EpdAR A. Pox. 


GorTHe’s Pokus, 


We have also purchased the entire stock of J. W, 
Lovell’s Printed Sheets of Poets, fand as that line will 


not be printed this season, we are able to offer 


The Only Complete Line of Poets 


Published in this Country. 


The New Designs for the covers are especially at- 


tractive and in keeping with the SUPERIOR QUALITY 
of PAPER, PRESSWORK, and BINDING, which combine 
to make this series so justly popular with the trade and 
the general public, whose demands during the past year 
have severely taxed our ability to supply promptly. 

We have therefore this year made extra provision 
to fill all orders on time, and the advance orders alread) 
received during the present dull season, indicate a 
very great increase over the demand of last year. 

We would call special attention to our new AME RI. 
CAN TREE CALF BINDING, which will prove an 
attractive feature, and are offered at very low rates, 


The following now comprise the lis: : 


AYTOUN. KEATS. 

* BURNS. KIRKE WHITE. 

*BYRON. *LUCILE, 

*Mrs. BROWNING. *MILTON. 
CHAUCER, * Moore. 
CAMPBELL. MACAULAY. 
COWPER. *OwEN MEREDITH. 
CRABBE. OSSIAN. 

*COLERIDGE. ODYSSEY. 

* DANTE, PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
DRYDEN. *PoETRY OF FLOWERS. 

*ELiza Cook. Pork. 

*EpcGar A, Pork, *PROCTOR. 

*FavoRITE Pokus. RELIGIOUS Pokus. 

*GoETHE’S Pokus. *SCHILLER. 

*GorETHE’s Faust. *Scorr. 

*GOLDSMITH. *SHAKESPEARE. 

*HEMANS. *SHELLEY. 

Hoop, SPENSER. 

HERBERT. * TENNYSON. 
*ILIAD. THOMSON. 
INGELOW. *WoRDSWORTH. 


‘TUPPER’S PHILOSOPHY. 
The above are also furnished with PLAIN EDGES, 
NOT ILLUSTRATED, at $1.00 per volume. 


Those marked with furnished in AMERICAN TREE 
CALF, at 63.50 per volume. 


STAR SERIES 
POPULAR Il 2mos. 


15 Volumes at $1.00 per Volume. 


This well-known series comprises the best of this 


class of Standard Fiction, and is well printed from | 


large clear type, on good paper, well illustrated, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with gilt and black stamp, and 
each volume protected with manilla wrapper, and is 
one of the best and cheapest series in the market. The 
volumes are as follows : 


Arabian Nights. 
Chavasse, Advice toa Wife and Mother. 
ckens’ 8 and. 
Don Quixote. 
Gulliver's Travels. 
anh 


ess. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Tom Brown's School-Days 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


THOMAS v. CROWELL & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 


[From the Boston Globe. 


Measrs, Editors — 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia F. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
ls zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satjsfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhœa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives: 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relicves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion, That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its. use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfec! 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
unbit ion is to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa, ® 


$777 


Mrs. A. M. u. 


A YEAR and expenses to ts. 
Outfits free. Address P. 0. ick - 
ery, Augusta, Maiue. 


— 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— And what is so rare as aday in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly lays her warm ear. 
— Lowell. 


— There is no good way of making a perma- 
nent success in the world without giving an 
honest equivalent for it. 


— Educational theory and practice should 
proceed from the faith that there is a God at 
the center of the universe, and a soul at the 
center of man.—The Normal Monthly. 


— The great truth to be taught to every 
child, impressed upon every youth, and estab- 
lished in every mind, is that the basis of all 
happiness is loyalty to truth and right. 


— To think, is but to learn to 

To scorn what all beside adore, 

To feel amid the world alone, 

An alien on a desert shore; 

To love only ties which seem 

To idle page, in mercy given! 
To find Love, Faith and Hope a dream, 
And turn to dark Despair from Heaven. 


— Men are often capable of greater things 
than they perform. They are sent into the 
world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to 
their full extent. 


— Of all parsimony there is none like that of 
cheap schools. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


— “ Tracing creation’s wonders o’er, 
To confess the footsteps of a God; 
And bow before him and adore.“ 


— One of the greatest pleasures of childhood 
is found in the mysteries which it hides from 
the skepticism of the elders, and works up into 
small mythologies of its own,— Holmes, 


— It is with narrow-souled people as it is 
with narrow-necked bottles, — the less they 
have in them the more noise they make in 
pouring out. 


— Now roll the minutes of the golden hour, 
And now the bud fulfils the perfect flower; 
Now earth puts on her beauty’s crown and 
power. 
From the low casement of the cot room 
To the far distance where the dim bills boom, 
The lengths of meadow-land burst into bloom. 
A hundred brooks down-leaping whence they 
hung, 
And seeming mad, with many a silver tongue 
Sing sweeter songs than ever yet were 22 
non. 


— Acts, looks, words, steps form the alpha- 
bet by which you spell character. 


4 


[From the Home Journal.] 
A Remarkable Discovery. 
A Real Skin Cure. 


THERE I8 ONLY ONE 
AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME. 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly claim to be best. They have been 
tried and found wanting, while this has been proved a 
remarkable success. 

NO POMPOUS NAME, 


This curative needs no pompous or incomprehensible 
title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but its simple En- 
glish name appeals directly to the common-sense of the 
people. And the people are signally manifesting their 
appreciation of this frankness by selecting and using 
Dr. Benson’s SKIN CuRE in preference to all other 
professed remedies. 

Dr. C. W. Benson has long been well known as a 
successful physician and surgeon, and his life study has 
been the diseases of the nervous system and of the 
skin ; since he has been persuaded to put his New 
Remedy and Favorite Prescription as a Skin Cure 
on the market, various things have sprung up into ex- 
istence, or have woke up from the sleepy state in which 
they were before, and now claim to be The Great 
Skin Cures. 


tay Beware of imitations, or the various article 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
along, having no real hold or merit on the public, that 
now endeavor to keep head above water by advertising 
themselves as “ The Great Skin Cure.” None is genu- 
ine and reliable, except Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
Each package and bottle bears his likeness. Internal 
and external remedy, two bottles in one package. 
Price, $1.00 ; get at your druggists. 


Relief for all Overworked Brains. 
CAUSE AND OURE, 


Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills are 
valuable for school-children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain in their 
studies, and for all classes of hard brain workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation. Nervous tremor, weakness, and paralysis 
are being daily cured by these pills, They correct cos- 
tiveness, but are not purgative. Price, 50 cents, or six 
bottles for $2.50, postage free, to any address. For 
sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, Md., where 
the Doctor can be addressed. Letters of inquiry freely 
answered, 

O. N. Crirrerton, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 969 


Estey Organ Oo., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 

Haines Upright Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 


608 WasHINGTON Sr., Boston, Mass. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


[lustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $2.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 82.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


DEO VOLENTE. 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING ROOMS 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER ST,, 


AU the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room 10 DINE comfortably. For NEATNESS and 
general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
MATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in serving, we 
are second to none. . 


ARD RUBBER PENHOLDERS. Best 
made. Long taper holders, with or without flange. 
Sold everywhere at 25, 30, and 35 cts. for the 3 sizes; 
msmmoth long taper made only by us, 50 cts. ; and 16 
other styles, all at half price, i. e., 13.15, 18, and 52 
= each, The 18-ct. is the largest 12 — pe 
where. Add 1 ct. each for e; once, post free. 
— Li 


athalf price. Full-size cuts brary Ba- 
reau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 368 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, yy the Registrar. 


(PARLE TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 


sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 
MORY COLLEGE 
ox 


FORD, GEORGIA. 

Em College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrTious G. 
Hayaoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen, Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT exes 


entrance examination ursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
55 az Address E. H. RussRLL, Frineſpal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. * Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad- 

Regular of stu o years, 

vanced Course for — classes of students. Address, 

tor Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


The next term will begin 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HDR, Prin. 

SCHOOL, 


TATE NORMAL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypzN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth a Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. , 344 az 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
8 For ies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR, Ph.D. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rust. H. RICHARDS, Sec'y. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
8 For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Q ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, an Pl., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
e, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 2 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic ad vanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

1 ° Patronized half the States in the Union. 
H. BARLow, A. M., cipal. 


PREPARATORY. 


AND SCHOOL, 222 
. I., prepares for ege, Scientific 

‘asiness. 1. teachers. 2. Eacellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. 


—-- — 


appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. Mil 

drill. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teac Apply to 

Mowry & Gorr, Principals. lz 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRigsT, Principal. 80 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Insti and 
G Commercial College. Rev. 1. D. 
East Greenwich, R. ./ N = 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematios, 
Sciences, aud Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musioal, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Raby. the College Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply to 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
2 Wellesley, Mass. 


Will get valuable information FREE 
dy sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


r, in desirable tions in Tin 
eachers of Vocal and Instrumen 


For the ensuin 
two first-class 
Pusic; also three other equally good positions. one in 
Mennsylvania, one in California, and one in New York. 
Apply at once to HiRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager Bureau of Education, 
800 tt 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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Frieze’s New Editions of Vergil. 


I. Complete Text of Vergil, with notes. 
2. The Aeneid, with Notes and 


The plates of the entire text for this edition, and also 
of the Notes on the Bucolics and the Aeneid, are now 
complete, and the Dictionary is in press. The work 
will be ready by A i next. 

To meet the varying practice of schools in making 
their selections from this author, and to accommodate 
the general reader, the book will be issued in the fol- 


forms 
1. The complete Text of V. „with the Vergilian 
Dictionary, or the Text and Dictionary separately. 

2. The whole Aeneid, with Notes and D 

3. The Bucolics and the Georgics, and six books of 
the Aeneid, with Notes and Dictionary. 


4. A Vergine Dictionary. 


3. The Geergics and Bucolics, and Six Books 
ef the 1 


eneid, with notes and Dictionary. 


4. The Text of the Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid, 
with Notes and the Vergillan Dictionary. 
The text of this edition is the result of a careful com- 
parison of the texts of the most eminent among the re- 
cent Vergilian critics, especially those of Wagner, Jahn, 
Forbiger, Radewig, Ribbeck, and Conington. 

The Dictionary contains all words found in the Bu- 
colics, the Georgics, and the Aeneid, including all proper 
names, preserving all important varieties of orthogra- 
phy, F rr tor use with any edition 
or text of Vergil. It aims to represent completely the 
Vergilian u of words, and refers constantly to the 
text for the illustration of definitions given. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Mancrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ARMSTRONG'S 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Vol. XV.—No. 23. 


MUSIC BOOES BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely — — in design and composition. 


Zenobia PRATT’ The 


is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are capable 
of being made most attractive. Will soon be given, 
Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 


3 1.50) by DUDLEY BU 
Don Munio — 
a legend of the Crusades. 


46th Psalm 
Joseph's Bondage 


Belshazzar ($1.00), By BUTTERFIELD. 

Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one Eeyp- 
tian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 
proper — may made magnificent. The 
music is good, and either is well worth giving. 


New Flower Queen 


le Schools, Dec., 1881, PRIMER) the Favorite Eaition for School and| Testy) 1.00 and 2 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI-| Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. $98 Picnic sy THOMAS. 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke| rhe Advanced Soience Bories (18 vols.), 1.83 Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. flower and excursion season. 


UNITED 


proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 


Adopted in Godwin’s Cyclo, of B hy, (new ed. 3 30 cts. 
= N.Y. N six months to March |, 1882. Brackett’s Poetry for Pome and Sc 1.268 Redem tion H D S. ö. aw, J. 
T A T E 8 College, 188. tit Manbeth; | "“Hand-books. 5 vols. each | be most to — and 


HIS TOR. 


dsummer-Night's Dream; ‘Henry ; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter's Tale; King John; i 
Henry Iv; 2 Henry IV. Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 


ls English Classic. for Schools, 1.50 
Classical 


Leffingwe 
Treland’s Pocket 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.73 


uA book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & O., 
368 451 Washington Street, 


4 35 cen All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; beline ;| Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK, |for circular. A. Hints for Home Reading. 75 wert 
00 47 Franklin Boston, Mass. „». The Natlenal Temperance Seciety publish 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., | HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. the following Valuable Works for Public School use : 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, I 
Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for 


ualitative] Chemical Anal 
with an In uctory Chapter on the Course of 


sis. By Hetwricn WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ira American, from Iich German ed. ted by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, free. 


Books for — Reading. 

AMERICAN PO 8. Selected from 
low, Whittier, <j Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi ical Sketches and Notes. 61.00. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00, 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics; 
66 06 Elementary Arithmetic; 


The Temperance Lesson-Book. 


By B. W. RICHARDSON, M. A., M. D., LL. D., F. R. S. 
12mo, 220 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
This is a series of short lessons on alcohol and its 
action on the body, accompanied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for study in public and private schools, 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 


Our various catalogues, co eve ch 
of i selence, sent free to any one in pom! 4 gt of — 1 N I Henry Ca pes LopGE. $1.00. Combining Oral and Written Work. just been published in Engtand, and bas been every- 
he world who will furnish his address. as | PO RB CHILDREN. ted Bradt „Algebra, G „ri * where received with favor. Dr. Richardson 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
Is SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


355 zz 
734 Broadway, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, NEW YORK. 


Lian 

Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery ef Rene; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s Freach Course 
Need and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
Physiclegy and My me. 


. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH 
Madison Chieage. 111 Devonshire At., Roston. 


SAMUEL EL ior, late Supt. of 
., fully illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 

from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 

JOSEPHINE k. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 230. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 

Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JoserHine E. 

Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 

Leafiets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 

or more ages, eac „ net. 

Special Rates for Introduction. 


WALL MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Beek - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

205 Wabash Ave, Coates's Comprehensive er. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures On 
ablest 


Alcohol,” and is one of the physicians in the 
world. 


Alcohol and Hygiene. 


AN ELEMENTARY - Book FOR SCHOOLS. 
12mo, 234 pages. By JULIA COLMAN, author of 
“The Catechiam on Alcohol,” Juvenile Temper- 
ance Manual, etc. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

The great question of temperance, the relations of 
alcohol’ to health, are here set forth simply, concisely 
and comprehensively. What is alcohol? how is it 
made? and what effect does it have upon those who 
take much or little under varions circumstances? are 
the main questions, treated as fully as could be ex- 

in a book of this size. The questions at the 
ttom of every page are so planned as to draw out, in 
the answers of the scholars, the most important facts. 


Address 


Pay N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


58 Reade Street, New York. 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. ’ 
4 Co WPER TH WAIT & Co 15 Bromfield St. CHICAGO. Blair’s Rhetoric; — ye D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
4 ° Sharpless’s Gec SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Kang Trigonom. | ppescoTT’s QUALITATIVE OMEMISTRY, - 61.50 
PUBLISHERS OF Gummere’s Surveying. ATIWOOD'S BLOW-PIPE ABSATING, 2°00 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. ͤ 
4 — rts. | 45 Bromfield St fl. . lang, |MOTPS CHEMISTS MANUAL. 6:00 
| — — JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
1 oca / Gymnastics. PUBLISHERS OF THR INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES urray St. arren.St., N. v. 
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